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TS tigene Tokheim With Any Other Pump 
at Any Price and You'll Agree that Tokheim is the 


est Buy 


Ahead of them all in appearance, 


performance, dependability 
and low upkeep cost. 


Toxiizin 


4-SEASON PUMPS 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE SINCE 1901 INDIANA 





ONLY TRAILMOBILE 


Gives You This 


AMAZING 
GUARANTEE 
AGAINST TANK 
LEAKAGE! 


No tank trailer on the road is built 
just like a Trailmobile!* 


Trailmobile tank trailers give you the ideal 
combination of practical, road-proven design 
... tested top quality materials... and ex- 
perienced craftsmanship. The result is a com- 
plete line of tank trailers designed and built 
to give dependable, low cost service with an 
absolute minimum of maintenance. 


The new Trailmobile Tank Trailer brochure 
tells the complete story . . . write for your copy 
today on your business letterhead. 


eT TRAILMOBILE 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio « Berkeley 2, California 
Friendly Service from Coast to Coast 
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Lubricating Equipment Has Enabled Us 
to Increase Our Lube Business by 30%’’ 
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Rohm & Haas 
has used 
Tri-Sure Closures 
/ for 15 years 
/ 


ohm & Haas Company—one of the 

leading manufacturers of plastics, 
synthetic resins and chemicals—has used 
Tri-Sure* Closures since 1936. Year after 
year, their products are shipped all over 
the world—in drums that deliver the same 
high quality that leaves Rohm & Haas plants. 


If you ship your product in drums, protect 
it with the closures that have proved their 
dependability —in shipment after shipment, 
by company after company—as the sure 
safeguard against leakage and losses. 


Tri-Sure Closures guard every gallon 

with a flange that is as strong as the drum 
itself . .. a mated plug that screws 
securely into the flange . . . and a heavy- 
gauge seal that is positively leak-proof 
and tamper-proof. 


Give this protection to every shipment, by 
specifying ‘‘Tri-Sure Closures’’ on every 
drum order. 


} 


*The “Tri-Sure”’ Trademork is a mark of reliability backed by 29 yeors 
serving industry. It tells customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), ices deal Sete ies neh ved. CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y.- 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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CONSTRUCTION CHANGES — Defense Production 
Administration apparently has changed its mind about 
reducing the present limit of two tons of steel which 
@ person may acquire each quarter by self-certifica- 
tion without applying to DPA. When DPA announced 
second quarter materials allocation, it said it would 
reduce that amount below two tons, but in regulations 
now being drafted, the amount stays unchanged. 
However, new administrative procedures will require 
that any project requiring more than two tons of steel 
must be approved by DPA, even though the project 
may not call for more than two tons a quarter. If 
this is done, it will eliminate the practice of many 
service station builders who have been able to con- 
struct service stations by self-certifying for two tons 
a quarter until they had enough steel to build a sta- 
tion. 


CONSIGNEE COMMISSIONS—Consignees have been 
much interested in the partially successful drive by 
oil jobbers to boost jobber margins, and especially the 
argument advanced by some that margins should 
properly be a percentage discount rather than on a 
cents-per-gal. basis. Some consignees have calculated 
that if a percentage mark-up had been the rule on 
consignee commissions, a former 1.5c gal. commission 
would now be 2.1¢ gal. 


TEL USE—PAD sees little chance that it may be 
possible to ease controls on the use of tetraethyl lead 
when the present restriction order expires Feb. 29, 
despite improving lead supplies. Although the na- 
tional stockpile goal may be reached shortly, PAD 
feels we should have a “much bigger” stockpile. There 
is some thinking that lack of storage may force PAD 
to release additional supplies of TEL to refiners, but 
PAD is studying the possibility of securing govern- 
ment funds to build additional TEL storage facilities 
at refineries. 


NOTE TO TRUCKERS—Bureau of Public Roads, in 
co-operation with electrica] equipment manufacturers, 
has developed an electronic scale designed to weigh 
trucks—or other vehicles—while in motion on a high- 
way. Bureau indicates device will help in obtaining 
more complete and accurate statistical data regard- 
ing vehicle weights, speeds, etc., on highways. How- 
ever, bureau also says device can be used to detect 
overweight vehicles on highways without halting flow 
of traffic. Device is said to record speed of the truck 
—or other vehicle—weight on each axle and distance 
between axles. 
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TRUCKING TROUBLE—More battles over restrictive 
truck regulations are in the offing, particularly in 
the East. Right now, seeds of battle are being sown 
in New Jersey and New Hamphire by one of the 
country’s leading public relations firms. The $64 
question in a $10,000 public opinion survey which 
the firm is conducting points directly to a case for 
a weight-distance tax law similar to New York's. 
Full-page ads have been placed in New Hampshire 
newspapers by the firm, reproducing a letter by 
the master of the National Grange raising the ques- 
tion of “inequities” in transportation rules, and sug- 
gesting federal regulations. might well be “re- 
examined.” Head of the firm was quoted by one 
New Hampshire paper as admitting the advertis- 
ing was just the first step in a program undertaken 
on assignment from eastern railroads. 


UNIFORM CO-OP SIGNS—Uniform signs, visible by 
day or night, soon will appear on co-operative service 
stations throughout the upper Midwest and the plains 
states. The signs will consist of the word “co-op” in 
bright red on a white background. Customers also 
will be able to obtain road maps picturing the new 
standards and some of the petroleum facilities which 
co-ops own. The new signs will be installed in areas 
served by Consumers Co-operative Assn. of Kansas 
City; Farmers Union Central Exchange, St. Paul; 
Midland Co-operative Wholesale, Minneapolis, and 
Central Co-operative Wholesale, Superior, Wis. 


JOBBERS COOL—A suggestion that the National Oil 
Jobbers Council might sponsor an agency for co-op- 
erative buying of TBA items for jobbers is arousing 
little interest in the Midwest. For example, at the 
annual convention of the Northwest Petroleum Assn. 
last week, the members were asked for a show of 
hands on how many might be interested in such a 
venture. Out of several hundred in the audience, 
only three or four hands went up. Indications are 
that the idea is receiving the same cool reception in 
other Midwest states. 
e* ee @ 


UNDER-SIZE FOR CLIPPER — Some stations are 
considered too small to be put on “clipper truck de- 
livery” service, even though they may be in a clipper 
area on the West Coast. Stations pumping less than 
7,500 gals. a month are generally considered under- 
size. They lack storage capacity to accommodate the 
large dumps which are compulsory for clipper service. 
Nothing special is planned for those stations, outside 
letting competition take its course. 








More 


and 
more 
Sales 


Monsanto has increased its production of 

Santodex, the viscosity index improver for 

lubricating oils. This helps you increase your 

sales—helps you gain the profit-making 

advantages of dual grading. 

Santodex enables you to: 

1. Use lighter viscosity stocks more 
effectively 

2. Meet specifications requiring 
high viscosity indexes 

Santodex in your lubricants gives these 

benefits to your customers: 

1. Easier starting of cold engines at low 
atmospheric temperatures 

2. Greater protection against engine wear 
at high and low operating temperatures 

3. Better piston ring sealing 

4. Economical oil consumption 


For details and samples of Santodex, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

cae Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 

: Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Santodex: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


> SANTODEX 








MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WASHINGTON 





There is just 
one clear, unmis- 
takable certainty 
visible in the 
confused welter of conflicting claims 
and viewpoints on the East Coast 
heating oils pricing situation. 

One government agency — either 
the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense or the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization—is going to be a hero and 
the other one a bum before we feel 
the balmy breezes of spring. 

And Ol’ Man Weather may be the 
referee. 

Don’t expect the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce (Crosser) 
Committee hearings to change any- 
thing. That is chiefly a method of 
getting the arguments, pro and con, 
on the record so Congress can have at 
hand a throat to slit in case things 
go wrong and some voters wind up 
with cold homes. 

Price Stabilizer DiSalle has said 
“no” to two of the most powerful 
blocs in Congress—those batting for 
cattle and for cotton—and is not like- 
ly to backtrack now, particularly 
since his immediate boss, Economic 
Stabilizer Putnam backed him up in 
his locked-horns tussle with PAD 
Deputy Administrator Brown over 
the East Coast situation. 

The position each agency took on 
whether it was necessary to grant a 
price increase in order to avert a 
fuel oil shortage along the East Coast 
north of Norfolk is likewise fairly 
easy to grasp. 

* 





PAD, basing its estimate on a sur- 
vey of 12 major suppliers and 27 
tanker terminal resellers, stated flat- 
ly that there will be a shortage of six 
million bbls., of heating oils—a 10% 
deficit—in the area during February 
and March. 

To head it off, it officially recom- 
mended that OPS grant a temporary 
price hike in order to offset not only 
higher transportation costs but also 
to reimburse suppliers for a part of 
the extra costs for changes in re- 
finery operations. 

PAD got the promise of the 12 big 
suppliers to move up an additional 
10% of supplies if price increase 
came through. It said these 12 were 
the only ones capable of shouldering 
the burden from a financial and 
physical standpoint. 

But the agency said it did not feel 
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Weather Likely to Decide Who Wins 


‘Oscar’ in East's Fuel Oil Dilemma 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


justified in asking them to absorb 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the added costs involved, with excess | 


transportation costs, alone, estimated 
at “over 2c a gal.” 


* * * 


OPS, on the other hand, did not 
dispute PAD’s figures outright, al- 
though it called them “at best a 
doubtful estimate.” It justified its 
stand primarily, however, on the like- 
wise unchallenged estimate of present 
distillates supply which shows stocks 
on the East Coast are 31.8% higher 


now than a year ago and also are | 


higher on the Gulf. 

(PAD, incidentally, says this doesn’t 
mean as much as it appears, since 
80% of the demand during February 


and March must move up from the | 
Gulf, much of it encountering ex- | 


cessive transportation charges.) 


OPS could not reconcile saddling | 


consumers with a $14 million price 
increase when all it could see ig a 
somewhat “doubtful” prospective 
shortage — particularly when some 
East Coast industry men, perhaps 
unwisely, threatened the same kind 
of shortage by last Dec. 1, accord- 
ing to OPS. 

But, privately, OPS officials will 
concede frankly that they are gam- 
bling on the weather. 
worse than normal, they expect to 


If it gets no | 


come through with flying colors. To | 


back this up, they say, they have the 
word of more than one East Coast 
marketer that the mercury would 
have to drop to zero or below and 
stay there for weeks before causing 
any real shortage. 


* * * 


PAD maintains that a price in- | 
crease is the only solution, that such | 


alternative schemes as transportation 
subsidies are too complex to be effec- 
tive this late in the game. As things 
stand now, PAD points out, the best 
it could do should cold weather hit 
would be to “divide not avoid” short- 
ages. 

True, the agency does have al- 
locative and directive powers, but is 
lacking the real tool to handle supply 
difficulties—local working committees 
which have been barred so far by 
the Justice Department. 

Well, there it is. The verdict, come 
April or May, should be clear-cut. 
Either there will have been a 6-mil- 
lion-bbl. shortage or there will not 
have been. 
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Oil Companies Are 


Ordering Reprints 
Of This Article 
By the Thousands 


With better gasolines and superior 
motor oils, and i d avtomobil the 





questions which motorists ask: 


Why not more miles per gallon of 
gasoline, and 


Why change motor oil regularly? 


Since then thousands of reprints of 
the NPN article have been ordered by oil 
companies from all sections of the country, 
and will be distributed to motorists. For ex- 
ample, one major oil company already hos 
ordered 35,000 reprints and plans to mail 
copies with each of its monthly statements. 
A second major er hes ordered 15, 
reprints, and numerous Independent oil mar- 
keters have ordered in quontities which in- 
dicote the article will be distributed in 
monthly statements or direct from service 
stations. 


—— of the article hae en ant. 

‘ reprints may su e r 

— tion, the ducti The 
int covers two pages on one 

on te handled easily in large quantities. ‘ 





Copies are available at the fol- 
lowing rates: 
1 to 100 
101 to 500 


$0.04 each 
0.035,each 
,, 083 cath 
'* 002 each 


501 to 1,000 .... 
Over 1,000 


(Ohio eee Se oe 
5% soles tax ‘ 





Sead oS gis: codes am 
Reprint Department 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve. 13, 0. 
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Fuel Oil Inventories Take Big Drop; 
Midwest Seen Best Canada - Oil Market 


Distillate fuel oil inventories 
dropped 5,803,000 bbls. during the 
week ended Jan. 19—the largest de- 
cline so far this heating season—com- 
pared to 3,800,000 bbls. withdrawn in 
previous week. API statistical report 
also shows that the output of kerosine 
decreased from previous week’s all- 
time high. 

Production of all other major oil 
products was off also, and average 
refinery runs showed little change. 
Gasoline stocks were the only ones to 
increase. (See summary table on this 
page). 

Market for Canada Oil—The Mid- 
west territory is the most logical and 
économic outlet for a large portion 
of Alberta crude oil, H. M. Basker- 
ville, president of Western Oil & Fuel 
Co., told the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. meeting. “This will balance 
Canada’s petroleum economy and 
open up vast possibilities for us,” he 
said. 

“In the current world oil produc- 
tion picture, Western Canada output 
ranks low,” Mr. Baskerville said, but 
“in the picture for the future it ranks 
high. The discoveries of recent years 
leave no doubt but that Western 
Canada oil, in addition to its mount- 
ing benefits to that nation, will be 
an important factor in the world oil 
economy and a powerful weapon in 
the defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere.” 

International Refineries, Inc., which 
Mr. Baskerville also heads, is con- 
structing a $7 million refinery to 
process Canadian crude at Wrenshall, 
Minn. 

He said the defense angle was 
brought out forcibly at the time the 
necessity certificate was granted for 
the Wrenshall refinery. Location 
played a big part, for during the last 
war the military called upon the Gulf 
Coast for a large supply of their pe- 
troleum products; barges were taken 
away from the upper Mississippi to 
go to Pittsburgh for eventual delivery 
to Eastern Seaboard, and tank cars 
could not handle the transportation 
load, he said. 

“In addition to this saving in barge 
and tank car capacity, there is the 
possibility of air attack or destruc- 
tion by sabotage of the Sault Ste. 
Marie locks, or any one lock on the 
Mississippi River. This would mean 
that water transportation to the up- 
per Midwest would stop until the 
damage was repaired, all of which 
could be overcome by the location of 
the refinery in northern Minnesota. 





“Further, the military cannot over- 
look an attack on this country from 
Siberia and in an emergency petro- 
leum in northern Minnesota would 
be a vital factor.” 

Turning to a discussion of new dis- 
coveries in Williston Basin of North 
Dakota and eastern Montana, Mr. 
Baskerville said its production may 
well rival or exceed Alberta in years 
to come. 

“Now where is the market for this 
crude?” he asked. 

“Everyone knows that the volume 
of products consumed in the markets 
of Canada, Montana, Wyoming, North 
and South Dakota is limited. The 
existing refineries in Montana and 
Wyoming supply a large part of the 
available market. The potential out- 
let for any volume of crude will be 
to the Twin Cities and/or to the head 
of Lake Superior, or possibly a pipe 
line through to Chicago refineries. 

“Minnesota with its markets and 
potentialities will logically be given 
first consideration. The production in 
the Tioga, N. Dak., area now being 
purchased by the gathering pipe line 
company will be loaded in tank cars 
and shipped to the refineries in this 
area and even to Whiting, Ind.” 

West Coast petroleum stocks de- 
clined 13,783,000 bbls. in 1951 to a 
post-war low of 83,859,000 bbls., the 
Oil Producers Agency of California 
estimates. On a basis of 1,296,000 b/d 
demand reported for the week of 
Jan. 12, total represents about 65 


days’ supply. Comparative figures 
follow: 
(Thousands of barrels) 

Dec. 31, 1951 Dec. 31, 1950 
Total stocks ........ 83,859 97,642 
Crude stocks ....... 29,406 31,240 
SE a cen ccuctga'e 17,467 18,524 
Stove & Diesel oil ... 8,973 12,921 
Residual fuel ........ 13,010 17,107 
All other stocks ..... 15,003 17,850 


Heavy Fuel Supply—Petroleum Ad- 


ministration for Defense is giving 
tentative consideration to three pos- 
sibile methods for relieving tight 
worldwide supply situation of heavy 
fuel oil, particularly bunker oi] on 
U. S. East Coast. Possibilities are: 

1. Limit inventories of East Coast 
utilities companies which use bunker 
fuel. 

2. Require those utilities with 
stand-by coal facilities to convert to 
coal use. 

3. Recommend an increase in heavy 
fuel oil prices to encourage addition- 
al refinery output of this type fuel. 

One phase of study now is to de- 
termine fuel inventories on hand by 
utility companies. There are indica- 
tions that some of these inventories 
could be reduced without danger, 
thereby freeing additional fuel for 
other uses. 

Another phase of study is to de- 
termine whether sufficient coal could 
be made available where needed if 
use of coal-burning facilities should in- 
crease. 

Supply problem is of serious con- 
cern to National Shipping Authority, 
in particular, where it has been esti- 
mated there will be a deficit of 12 
million bbls. of heavy fuel oil re- 
quired for bunkering newly reactiva- 
ted government ships carrying eco- 
nomic aid cargoes to Europe this year. 


Pennsylvania grade crude runs to 
stills gained 3,395 b/d in the week 
ended Jan. 19 as compared with the 
previous week, according to National 
Petroleum Assn, statistics. Table be- 
low gives comparative figures (in 
b/d): 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
dan. 19, 1952 dan. 12, 1952 dan. 20, 1961 
48,423 45,028 58,526 


Modernization and expansion pro- 
grams by refiners either are under- 
way or are planned. 

Gulf Oil has let the contract for 
a new polymerization plant at its 
Port Arthur, Tex., refinery to make 
high octane gasoline from propylene, 


Summary of A.P.1. Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. Totals—B. of M. basis) 


Week Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
Production Jan. 19 Jan. 12 Decrease 
(thousands of bbls.) 
Crude runs—daily avg. 6,639,000 6,625,000 + 14,000 
Foreign crude included . 29, 435,000 ~ . 
Percent operated .... 91.9 91.7 + 0.2 
Gasoline ......... . 22,056,000 22,113,000 — 57,000 
Kerosine 2,872,000 3,045,000 — 173,000 
Distillate fuel oil . 9,606,000 9,891,000 — 285,000 
Residual fuel oil 9,121,000 9,585,000 464,000 
Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline . 131,310,000 128,333,000 + 2,977,000 
Kerosine .......... ; 1,864,000 22,628,000 — 764,000 
Distillate fuel oil .. 69,783,000 75,586,000 — 5,803,000 
Residual fuel oil 39,716,000 40,944,000 — 1,228,000 
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currently burned at refinery as fuel 
gas. 

Company also has contracted for a 
new sulfuric acid plant at Port Ar- 
thur with capacity of 300 tons per 
day, increasing that refinery’s acid- 
making capacity by 150%. 

Construction of the new units is 
to start in three months, with com- 
pletion expected this year. 

Vickers Petroleum is doubling the 
capacity of its Potwin, Kans., refinery 
to 10,000 b/d by increasing size of 
its crude running facilities. Program 
also calls for installation of Thermo- 
for catalytic cracking unit, laying an 
8”, 13-mile pipe line from Potwin to 
El Dorado, and construction of new 
home offices in Wichita. Refinery ex- 
pansion completion is scheduled for 
Jan. 1, 1953. 

Pure Oil is constructing two large 
Orthoflow Fluid catalytic cracking 
units at its Toledo, Ohio, and Smith’s 
Bluff, Tex., refineries. The one at 
Smith’s Bluff is engineered for a ca- 
pacity of 26,000 b/d while capacity 
of Toledo unit will be 17,000 b/d. 
Completion is expected in spring of 
1953. 

In addition a new 20,000 b/d vacu- 
um feed preparation unit will be in- 
stalled at Smith’s Bluff, and thermal 
cracking facilities will be revamped. 

El Dorado Refining Co.’s refinery 
at El Dorado, Kans., will have its 
capacity increased from present 9,000 
b/d to 15,000 b/d when work is com- 
pleted in 1953 on a $3 million mod- 
ernization program. 

Company will install a 4,300 b/d 
UOP Fluid catalytic cracking unit, 
gas concentration plant, revamp its 
present crude facilities and modern- 
ize other sections of the refinery. 

Western Reserve Refining Co. is in- 
creasing capacity of its refinery at 
Niles, Ohio, from 2,200 b/d to 6,000 
b/d. Completion is expected by March 
1 of this year. 

Gasoline Consumption—-API reports 
November gasoling consumption es- 
timates for 26 states as follows (in 
thousands of gals., with comparative 
figures for November, 1950, and per- 
cent of change): 


% 

Nov. 1951 Nov, 1950 Change 
Arizona ; 22,723 20,300 +119 
Arkansas ..... 33,874 33,654 + 07 
Connecticut .. 43,439 42,881 + 1.3 
Georgia pease 69,061 65,189 + 5.9 
Idaho ........ 15,804 15,441 + 2.4 
Illinois ...... 180,195 187,781 — 40 
Indiana ...... 99,676 101,082 — 14 
PR. ndncceses 80,282 78,876 + 18 
Kentucky ..... 50,471 45,419 +111 
Louisiana 51,742 45,755 +13.1 
Missouri 95,379 98,759 — 3.4 
Nebraska ..... 39,487 35,993 + 9.7 
New Hampshire 10,154 10,480 — 3.1 
New Jersey 111,095 113,572 — 22 
New York ; 216,671 214,501 + 1.0 
North Dakota. 16,508 684 —16.1 
Cie cdbesccass 83,093 177,843 + 3.0 
Oregon ....... 41,444 39,856 + 40 
Rhode Island.. 15,845 14,275 +11.0 
South Carolina. 42,148 38,990 + 8.1 
Tennessee 0,641 61,010 — 0.6 
Re 282,939 257,141 +10.0 
WER ccodveses 18,669 16,610 +12.4 
Vermont ...... 7,220 7,683 — 6.0 
Washington ... 55,878 56,487 — 11 
Wyoming ..... 10,198 9,536 + 6.9 
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Hose history was made when Hewitt-Robins in- 
troduced the first smooth-bore, static-bonded, 
rubber-covered gasoline pump hose. This 
better, more efficient construction soon be- 
came the standard for modern service 
station hose. More recently, Hewitt-Robins 
has pioneered in special synthetic com- 
pounds that resist the destructive 
effects of gasoline . . . prevent fuel 
discoloration. For the gasoline 
pump hose that’s first—always spe- 
cify Hewitt-Robins! 


MONARCH MOLDED AND 
BRAIDED GAS PUMP HOSE 


Flexible enough to handle easily in 
all positions . . . hangs neatly . . . re- 
sists kinking . . . springs back into 
shape if accidentally run over . 
stays resilient even in the coldest 
weather. Tube, carcass and cover are 
constructed of materials designed for 
long, top-performance service use. 
Underwriters’ approved. 


MALTESE CROSS LIGHT- 
WEIGHT, WIRE-REINFORCED 
GAS PUMP HOSE 


For use on retractable and standard 
gasoline pumps and for the new long- 
reach, weighted pulley and reel 
pumps. Light . . . tough . . . flexible 
. .. gasoline and oil resistant. Under- 
writers’ approved. 


Call your Hewitt Rubber distribu- 
tor, listed in the classified ’phone 
book, or write Hewitt Rubber Divi- 
sion, 240 Kensington Ave., Buffalo 
5, New York. 


Monarch and Maltese Cross 
—- HEWITT-ROBINS 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


_ PUMP HOSE — 












INCORPORATED -- — 





AIR HOSE « BARGE LOADING HOSE « FIRE HOSE « FLOATING ROOF TANK DRAINAGE HOSE 
FLUE CLEANING HOSE « FUEL Oll & GASOLINE HOSE « Oll SUCTION & DISCHARGE HOSE 
STEAM HOSE « TRUCK TRANSPORT & TANK CAR DISCHARGE-SUCTION HOSE « TANK TRUCK HOSE 
WATER HOSE « PROPANE-BUTANE HOSE FOR HANDLING LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 
CONVEYOR BELTING « PIPE SUINGS « RUBBERLOKT® WIRE WHEEL BRUSHES 
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n do... 
Must do 


Co ease Khe Critica/ 
iron and stee/ 
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It’s a problem calling for the assistance 
of every thoughtful business man—now. 

Unless the steel mills get more scrap. . . 
furnaces may have to be shut down. 

Shut down—at a time when our armed 
forces need more and more equipment. . . 
when civilian demands for steel are greater 
than ever . . . when our economy is fight- 
ing desperately against inflation! 


You Can Help. Yes. . . regardless of the 
business you're in . . . you're in the scrap 
business, too. 

If you’re in the steel-fabricating bus- 























iness, you have extra dormant scrap to be 
added to your production scrap. 

If you’re in any other business, you 
surely have idle metal that will do you— 
and America—more good being fed into 
furnaces than cluttering up your premises. 


Write for Suggestions. The booklet 
shown here tells how to set up a Scrap 
Salvage Program with least amount of 
effort and minimum interference with your 
regular operation. It tells where to look for 
scrap, what to do with it when you get it. 

You are urged to send for the booklet 





now. Use the coupon. 


FACTS ABOUT SCRAP SALVAGE 


Steel production 1950 — 97,800,000 net tons 
Estimated capacity 1952 — 119,500,000 net tons 
Purchased 

scrap used * 
Estimated purchased 
scrap requirement * 1952 — 36,200,000 gross tons 


*All consumers 


1950 — 29,500,000 gross tons 


Where will the extra tonnage come 
from? Mostly from your dormant metal— 
obsolete machines and structures, tools, 
jigs, fixtures, gears, wheels, chains, track. 


NON FERROUS METAL NEEDED, TOO: 


This advertisement is 
@ contribution, in the national interest, by 


National Petroleum 
News 


Advertisin 





Council 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet: ““Top Manage- 
ment: Your Program for Emergency Scrap Recovery”. 
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10 POINTS OF PROFIT 
no. 10... 


Heavy-duty 


Autocars 
are 


long-live 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. « Established 1897 
Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 
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Autocars have an extra margin of 
strength built into them. Every part is 
constructed for heavy duty —integrated 
with all the others to produce a truck 
or tractor that will lead the field in 
performance and dogged endurance. 
You can be certain that the Auvtocor 
you buy will operate within its capac- 
ity under your conditions of load. In 
fact, if you have never had Autocars, 
the best lies ahead for you. Stop in at 
the nearest Autocar Branch today and 


look these huskies over. 


B.H. Lyons, of Central Jersey Oil Corporation, 
Red Bank, N.J., owns three DC-75 Autocer- 
Diesels like the one shown. These new 
lighter-weight Diesel tractors are setting new 
standards of low maintenance and depend- 
ability under New Jersey hauling conditions. 


1... Haul big loads 

2... Control the load 

3...Are strong all over 

4... Are dependable 

5... Are economical 

6...Make man-hours productive 
7..-Keep pace with traffic 

8...Are custom built 

9... Have extra power when needed 
10... ARE LONG-LIVED 





This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes... 


Joseph Potocnik 
Best Oil and Gas Company 
Eveleth and Gilbert, Minnesota 


Joe Potocnik is a fine curler who backed a curling team 
that won first place in the Bonspiel in Duluth last year. 
In fact, Joe is such an eager sportsman that—when he 
couldn’t attend the Minnesota Basketball Champion- 
ship Tournament last year—he sponsored the broadcast 
of the games on the local radio, just so that he’d know 
what happened! (P.S.: the local team won!) 


Joe was born in Yugoslavia, and came to this country, 
at the age of 18, to work in the mines in the Mesabi 
Range of Northern Minnesota. 


In 1913, he was employed by a meat and grocery com- 
pany, where he remained for 13 years before going into 
the wholesale meat business on his own. Three years 
later he entered the general merchandise store business, 
in which he is still active. In 1936, after having assisted 
in bringing his brother to America, he joined him in a 
general store in Aurora, Minnesota. 


That same year he took on oil marketing, by purchas- 
ing a small jobbing business. Joe’s first concern was to 
change the company to Conoco Products. He knew that 
the extensive advertising behind Conoco—in national 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, farm papers, radio 
(and now television) kept the Conoco brand established 
as one of the “greats” of the industry. He knew that the 
widespread experience of Conoco marketers was avail- 
able to a jobber if he wanted it. And he realized that his 
dealers’ stations needed the extra business of tourists 
traveling with the famous Conoco Touraide. 


It worked. When Joe took over the company, he had 
five dealers—today he serves 18. He has bulk plants in 
Eveleth and Gilbert, with combined storage of 175,000 
gallons. 


Joe has served 12 years on the city council of Gilbert. 
He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, Elks, and 
the Knights of Columbus. He has a daughter and five 
sons. Three of the boys—Ray, Edward and Donald— 
assist in their father’s business. And if you want to see 
Joe beam, just ask him about his grandchildren! 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Joseph 
Potocnik, an immigrant who has again demonstrated 
the fundamental soundness of the American Way. Con- 
tinental is happy to have shared in this “typical’’ 
American success story. 


And we’d like to help other jobbers like this. If you 
are interested in a jobbing contract with Continental, 
why not write to the Continental Oil Company office 
nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not 
within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, we would 
be happy to give you information about the possibilities 
of increasing your profits by selling the spectacular 
“50,000 Miles—No Wear” oil, Conoco Super, in any of 
the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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S. 1703—A Forgotten Bill? 


It Stops Needless Distributor Wage Payments, 
But Government Dislikes It—Senators Hide It 


By ANDREW R. PATLA and 
GLENN M. GREEN, Jr. 


NPN Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON—That yawning sea 
of Senatorial obscurity—the commit- 
tee “pigeonhole’—is threatening to 
swallow without a ripple of testimony 
a bill of direct and vital importance 
to every Independent petroleum mar- 
keter in the country. 

The measure, S. 1703, was intro- 
duced by Senator Tom Connally (D., 
Tex.) in June, 1951. It is a short 
piece of legislation which would ex- 
empt from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 (sometimes called the 
Wage-Hour Law) the employes of any 
such marketer if at least 50% of his 
dollar volume of sales is made to 
retail service stations or local agri- 
cultural consumers, or both, and at 
least 85% of the sales volume occurs 
within the state where the marketer 
is located. 


The bill was referred to the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
under Chairman Murray (D., Mont.) 
and was directed to a subcommittee 
headed by Senator Humphrey (D., 
Minn.). It has rested there ever 
since and, judging by results of a 
check this week, may continue to 
gather dust until this session of Con- 
gress ends and the bill dies without 
action. 


Government Against It—Key fac- 
tor in this inaction is the strong op- 
position to the bill taken by the De- 
partment of Labor, as expressed last 
year by Secretary Maurice J. Tobin 
in a letter to Mr. Murray. 

Neither Senators Murray nor Hum- 
phrey has as yet openly expressed 
a view on the bill. But they are 
known to be unenthusiastic about it 
as result of the department’s opposi- 
tion. 

So far, the full committee has held 
only one meeting this session to pre- 
pare and send to the Senate resolu- 
tions to continue various phases of its 
activities. Mr. Humphrey’s subcom- 
mittee, it was learned, has decided on 
a “tentative” agenda for the immedi- 
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ate future on which S. 1703 does not 
appear. 

“There has been no action on S. 
1703 and no hearings are contem- 
plated at this time,” a spokesman 
said. 

All of which bears the earmarks 
generally recognized by Capitol ob- 
serves as preparation for the “‘pigeon- 
hole” treatment. 


Hearings Demanded—Sen. Connally 
noted this week that he has requested 
hearings on the measure and said he 
is renewing his demand for them. 
He added: 

“If hearings are held on my bill, 
the Committee will be furnished in- 
formation which will astonish the 
senators and convince them of the 
need for early action on my bill.” 

He explained that facts will be 
presented to show conclusively chat 
the Wages and Hours Division has 
gone to such extreme lengths in 
stretching the meaning of the act 
that the senators will find it unbe- 
lievable. 


Battle Ahead—Otis H. Ellis, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Oil Job- 
bers Council, realizes that passage 
of the Connally measure calls for 
an all-out fight, but believes that 
it stands a “fighting chance” if the 
nation’s oil distributors will put 
enough “grass root” pressure on their 
congressmen. 

What is going to make the fight all 
the harder, is the fact that the bill 
will be opposed by the pro-labor con- 
gressmen, Mr. Ellis points out. So 
the idea now should be to stir up 
enough ruckus with congressional 
representatives to shake the bill loose 
before labor opposition is fully pre- 
pared. 

With this being an election year, 





Now or Never 


Oil Independents should move 
fast to make sure Bill S. 1703 
does not die. What they can do 
to jar Congress into action is 
outlined in this week’s editorial 
on p.21. 











he notes, congressmen will be a lot 
more sensitive than usual to the 
strongly-expressed wishes of back- 
home voters. 

The Connally bill was unanimously 
endorsed by NOJC at its Chicago 
meeting last November, and since 
then the majority of state associa- 
tions have indicated to Mr. Ellis that 
their legislative committees have 
gone to work attempting to impress 
their congressmen with the import- 
ance of this legislation. 

Mr. Ellis makes it plain, however, 
that this fight is more than a com- 
mittee proposition and will need the 
all-out support of every jobber in 
the country who is not only conscious 
of his own welfare but of the con- 
stantly-growing concept of “inter- 
state commerce” that promises more 
and more regimentation for oil and 
other industries. 

How Bill Started—Mr. Connally es- 
timates that 50,000 marketers, 3,000 
of them in Texas, are affected by the 
“illegal imagination” and “snooping” 
of the Labor Department’s Wage- 
Hour Division. 

He drafted the legislation in re- 
sponse to loud outcries from Texas 
marketers who suddenly found them- 
selves declared dealers in interstate 
commerce by the division's investi- 
gators, although almost all of them 
operated within a one-county, 30-mile 
radius and sold about 95% of their 
products to farmers and retail service 
stations, according to the Senator. 

The ruling meant, ultimately, that 
these marketers would have to pay 
retroactive over-time pay to their 
employes, as well as putting the em- 
ployes on a 40-hour week and bring- 
ing all employes up to at least the 
minimum hourly pay scale (75c per 
hour). One marketer, Laurie D, Hun- 
ter of Beeville, Tex., was tagged by 
a division investigator for about 
$4,000 in back pay to four employes. 

The Senator’s point in fighting this 
ruling is classically simple: 

“If they (Independent market- 
ers) are engaged in interstate 
commerce, then every person in 
the United States is engaged in 
interstate commerce . . . If this 
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group can be considered, by arbi- 

trary inverpretation, to be in in- 

terstate commerce, then every 
single businessman can, by the 
same token, be so considered. 

This implies federal control over 

all businesses, occupations, pro- 

fessions. That was not the in- 
tent of Congress.” 

Tobin Opposition—The Labor De- 
partment’s position, although not so 
simple, was expressed emphatically 
by Mr. Tobin in his letter to the Com- 
mittee last summer: 


“Businesses which are purely in- ° 


trastate in character have no need 
for an exemption from the provisions 
of the act, because they are not with- 
in its coverage. However, the wusi- 
nesses of most petroleum distributors 
are not purely local in nature, al- 
though all of their customers may be 
within one state. 

“Some of their products come from 
across state lines. They supply trucks, 
automobiles, airplanes and other in- 
strumentalities of interstate com- 
merce directly or through retail- 
ers... 

“Iam ... wholeheartedly opposed 
to the objectives of S. 1703. I know 
of nothing to indicate that petro- 
leum distributors have experienced 


any greater difficulty in complying 
with the act than have covered en- 
terprises generally or that their em- 
ployes are any less in need of the 
protection of the act than the em- 
ployes of the distributors of other 
products.” 

Mr. Tobin also raised the possibili- 
ty that the language of S. 1703 might 
also exempt “refining and other man- 
ufacturing operations” in the petro- 
leum industry and distributors in 
other fields selling such products as 
coal and lumber. 


Connally Rebuttal —- Mr. Connally 
says such reasoning is “ridiculous” 
and charges (so far without contra- 
diction by the regional director in Dal- 
las, whose investigators are pushing 
the cases) that the interstate inter- 
pretation is based on these two 
points: 

1. The marketers sell petro- 
leum products to farmers, and 
the products raised on the farm 
may go out of the state. 

2. They sell to concerns other 
than retail outlets—such as road 
and drilling contractors and 
other industrial users—whose ac- 
tivities may be classified as in- 
terstate. 

Mr. Connally’s examination of the 


situation led him to this conclusion: 
The average wholesale marketer 
makes about 65% of his sales to re- 
tail outlets (service stations), 30% 
to farms, and 5% to others such as 
road contractors, oil drilling rigs and 
small industrial plants. 

The inconsistency of the depart- 
ment, he maintains, is reflected by 
the fact that the act itself specifical- 
ly exempts retail outlets and farmers 
from the wages and hours provisions 
—yet the department is insisting that 
the act is applicable to the marketer 
because he sells to these exempt cate- 
gories and the products they handle 
might go into interstate commerce. 

The answer, in his opinion, is to 
settle the matter, once and for all, 
by adding another specific exemption 
—the Independent petroleum market- 
er. He feels that Congress would 
have expanded the exemption list 
greatly when it originally wrote the 
bill if it had had any inkling then 
how far the Labor Department would 
stray from “common sense interpre- 
tation.” 


Texas Jobbers Hit— According to 
Mr. Connally, however, here is what 
is happening in Texas: 

After looking over the books of a 
marketer who is blissfully certain he 





Wage-Hour Investigators Touch Off Hot Battle in Texas 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


HOUSTON—Was Texas picked as 
a proving ground by the Labor De- 
partment to see if a precedent could 
be set in bringing wholesale petro- 
leum marketers throughout the coun- 
try under the rulings of the federal 
Wage-Hour Law? 

There are approximately 3,000 of 
these marketers in the state, and the 
majority believe that is just what 
the Labor Department had in mind 
when it started its campaign here 
about a year ago. 

Of course, the Department says it 
has no such campaign going, that 
it is only investigating those cases 
brought to its attention. 

The trouble started in Paris, Tex., 
about a year ago, when consignees 
representing most of the major oil 
companies received visits from wage 
and hour investigators. 

Since then, a total of 18 suits have 
been filed, but so far, there have 
been no court decisions on any of the 
cases. 

Most of the Paris consignees, like 
those who were to be questioned later, 
were told that they were involved 
in interstate commerce, since they 
sold products to farmers and oil well 
drillers who in turn could produce 
goods that would travel in interstate 
commerce. 

Some of the Paris consignees paid 


oS 


off back wages the investigators 
said were due their employes, rather 
than get involved in any costly court 
struggle. 


Consignee Fights Back—But when 
the wage and hour boys called on 
Laurie D. Hunter, a 150,000 gals.-per- 
month major company consignee at 
Beeville, Tex., last April, and told 
him he would have to pay off $4,000 
back wages due his employes, they 
found the going a little rough. 

In the first place, Mr. Hunter, a 
Coast Guard veteran of World War 
II who bought his small agency after 
getting his discharge in 1945, figured 
if he had to pay $4,000, it would ruin 
him. 

And in the second place, the in- 
vestigators made him “about half 
mad” when they claimed he was in 
interstate commerce. Besides, his 
four employes said they were per- 
fectly happy with the pay they had 
been receiving and refused to co-op- 
erate with the wage and hour men 
in filing charges against Mr. Hunter. 

As Mr. Hunter points out now, his 
four employes knew what they were 
going to get and they got it. He 
doesn’t figure he owes them a nickel 
more. 

Starts Wheels Rolling—It was the 
Hunter case that Sen. Connally read 
into the Congressional Record on 
June 13, 1951, just before he intro- 
duced Senate Bill 1703, which would 


exempt most wholesale petroleum 
marketers from any such ruling by 
the Labor Department. 

The Texas Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., when they found out what was 
happening to some of their members, 
got Sen. Connally to introduce his 
bill, and since then, the association 
has been fighting with all the force 
it can muster, trying to get the bill 
passed. 

Joining them, the Texas Oil Job- 
bers Assn. sees just as much dan- 
ger if the Labor Department is suc- 
cessful in establishing a precedent 
here. All members of both organiza- 
tions are being urged to contact their 
Washington representatives to try to 
get Sen. Connally’s bill passed. 

Meantime, many of the consignees 
and jobbers are trying to comply 
with any rules the Labor Department 
might attempt to enforce. 

Mr. Hunter, for instance, has put 
his employes on a 40-hour week with 
a plan to give them nine hours a 
week, at time and one half for over- 
time. Base pay of his truck drivers 
was raised from 65c to the minimum 
75c per hour. 

The wage and hour boys aave 
pulled in their horns a bit during 
the past three or four months, ever 
since Texas newspapers got wind of 
what was going on, according to Ed 
Syers, executive secretary of Texas 
Petroleum Marketers. 
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Higher Minimum Wage? 


WASHINGTON — A bill to 
raise the minimum hourly wage 
under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 from 75c to 
$1.25 has been introduced in 
the House by Representative 
Dollinger (D., N. Y.). The 
measure (H.R. 6160) has been 
referred to the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 











is operating entirely intrastate, a 
Wages and Hours investigator in- 
forms him that he is, instead, in 
interstate commerce (because of the 
farm or industrial sales) and must 
put his employes on a 40-hour week 
at 75c per hour. Furthermore, he 
must pay his employes back over- 
time pay for two years at the rate 
of time-and-a-half. This amount has 
ranged from from $1,800 to $4,000 


Employes “are encouraged to press 
suits” against their employers, even 
though they express satisfaction with 
working conditions and say they do 
not want to sue for the back pay. 
In at least one case, the investigator 
told an employe he would be fined 
$250 if he tried to waive his rights 
to this back pay (the department 
disputes this but does say that em- 
ployes may not waive current or 
future pay). 

In many cases, the employer is 
paying a monthly salary which 
amounts to more than the 75c mini- 
mum-wage, but the investigators in- 
sist, in the absence of any written 
agreement between employer and em- 
ploye, that this covers only a basic 
40-hour week and that the employe 
is thus entitled to “overtime pay at 
a much higher hourly rate” for all 
hours worked over 40. 


Washington officials of the Labor 
Department have charged, among 
other things, that the Connally bill 
would give oil distributors an undue 
advantage over their competitors in 
other fuel lines—such as coal deal- 
ers. 

Ellis: Interpretation ‘Absurd’ 
However, Otis Ellis points out that 
competition is relatively insignificant 
between coal dealers and jobbers 
handling mostly gasoline and nome 
heating oils. He adds: 


“That assertion by the Labor De- 
partment is just about as absurd as 
its original interpretation which 
placed intrastate merchants under in- 
terstate laws. The department has so 
stretched the definition of interstate 
commerce that it can dip down and 
say that a man chewing gum in Mis- 
souri is engaged in interstate com- 
merce because the product originated 
in New Jersey. 

“Also under the department’s think- 
ing,” Mr. Ellis declared, “a man 
growing and selling blackberrie® in 
Illinois would be engaged in inter- 
state commerce because the plant 
originally was nurtured and trans- 
ported from Kansas.” 

Mr. Ellis also recalls a case where 
it was ruled that an elevator opera- 
tor at a warehouse was engaged in 
interstate commerce simply because 
he operated the car that conveyed to 
their place of employment the em- 
ployer of a telegraph company—an 
interstate operator! 

Road Ahead—With Congress ex- 
pected to try winding up its business 
as quickly as possible ahead of the 
national conventions, the test must 
come soon on whether hearings will 
be held on the matter. 

If the bill is effectively blocked 
off in the Senate, it may be neces- 
sary to seek introduction of a similar 
measure in the House. 


How U.S. Wage Policy Can Hit Jobber Pocket— 


How the government’s interpreta- 
tion of the Wage-Hour Act can “tear 
apart” the weekly pay structure of 
oil distributors has been described 
by Joseph D. Hadley, executive sec- 
retary of Michigan Petroleum Assn. 
In a letter to NPN (July 18, 1951, 
p. 30) Mr. Hadley urged a legislative 
roadblock to such government action. 
He gave this example of how dis- 
tributors at present can be heavily 
penalized, despite their fair wage pol- 
icies: 

“A small jobber lives in . . . Mich- 
igan. He has six employes. He pays 
each of these employes $75 per week 
for a normal 50-hour week. He has 
been doing this for years and years. 
Along comes the wage and hour 
representative and says that he is 
now subject to the wage and hour 
law. Now this man is paying his em- 
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ployes far in excess of the minimum 
of 75c an hour, but the government 
representative tells the distributor 
that he owes the government some 
money because he has not complied. 
The government man says that since 
the employer is paying $75 for a 
normal 50-hour week, the employe’s 
straight time earnings are $1.50 per 
hour. He arrives at this by dividing 
the amount of money earned by the 
hours worked in the week. He then 
tells the distributor that he should 
be paying this man a straight time 
rate of $1.50 per hour for the first 
40 hours and $2.25 an hour for the 
excess over 40 hours. 

“In other words, under the formula 
developed by the wage and hour di- 
vision, this employe’s weekly remun- 
eration should amount to $82.50, be- 
cause they say it is impossible to pay 


a man on a weekly basis when the 
hours worked are in excess of 40. So, 
the employer is assessed at the rate 
of $7.50 per week for two years 
amounting to $780 per employe. Mul- 
tiply this by the six employes, and 
this little distributor would be as- 
sessed a total of $4,680, plus what- 
evem penalty and interest are in- 
volved. 

“Now this employer is paying his 
employe far in excess of 75c per hour 
for 40 hours and far in excess of the 
$1.50 overtime premium.” 


Dealer Group Still Plans 
To Close Jersey Stations 


NEW YORK—The New Jersey 
Gasoline Retailers Assn. is going 
ahead with plans for a service station 
shutdown beginning Feb. 1, although 
Governor Driscoll reportedly has 
warned against any “coercive action” 
with respect to prices. 

Three major companies — Esso 
Standard, Socony-Vacuum and Sun 
have urged their dealers to remain 
open. 

Esso told its dealers that it is 
“hopeful that dealers will keep their 
stations open to avoid causing their 
customers widespread inconvenience 
and hardship,” and that company 
“will do everything possible” to sup- 
ply dealers without interruption. 

Sun told dealers that price war 
problem would not be solved by sta- 
tion strikes or price controls. Sun 
says it is convinced that the only 
way to stay in business is “to meet 
your competition hefore it gets your 
customers away from you.” 

Meanwhile, the newly-organized 
Gasoline Retailers Co-operative Assn. 
of New Jersey, Inc., is opposing the 
New Jersey Gasoline Retailers Assn. 
New group hopes to bring an end to 
gasoline price war by urging “volun- 
tary withdrawal of rebates by sup- 
pliérs.” John B. Shields, executive di- 
rector, says “several hundred” mem- 
bership pledges have been received. 

The New Jersey Senate has intro- 
duced a resolution which would set up 
a gasoline study, commission with 
power to hold hearings and subpoena 
witnesses and records. It is similar 
to a bill which was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor last year. 


Don't Promise Post-Control 
Wage Hikes, Employers Told 


WASHINGTON—Office of Salary 
Stabilization has warned employers 
not to “jump the gun” in anticipat- 
ing an end to salary stabilization by 
promising raises to employes to be 
paid after salaries are decontrolled. 

Agency said some employers are 
reaching informal understanding« 
with workers and some are even put- 
ting increases in escrow to be paid 
after program ends. 

Such practices are illegal, OSS said. 
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Jobbers—Do You ‘Need’ More Storage? 
Here Ils How PAD Will Help You Get It 


By CLYDE LA MOTTE 
NPN Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Although ‘ma- 
terials for building new facilities or 
expanding old ones are still in short 
supply, Petroleum Administration for 
Defense is willing to lend a helping 
hand to jobbers who want to increase 
their storage facilities—if the jobbers 
can prove a real need for them. 

PAD says it is “fairly easy” to get 
approval for such projects as bulk 
storage plants and warehouses if it 
can be proved that new or expanded 
facilities are needed in the commun- 
ity. That is, PAD isn’t interested in 
giving one company a competitive 
jump over its rival, but is interested 
in seeing that adequate storage facil- 
ities are constructed. 

Once a company gets PAD approv- 
al for a project, PAD will give it pri- 
orities and assistance necessary to 
obtain materials and equipment re- 
quired for the project. 

PAD has several good reasons for 
wanting additional storage facilities 
built in areas where needed: 


1. It would tend to eliminate bother- 
some spot shortages which develop 
quickly during bad weather or other 
emergencies in localities having in- 
sufficient storage facilities. 


2. It would ease the strain on 
transportation facilities and man- 
power during these emergencies, be- 
cause it would enable jobbers to build 
up reserves for such emergencies. 

3. It would strengthen the nation’s 
security in time of all-out war, be- 
cause over-all storage capacity would 


not only be greater but would be bet- 
ter dispersed. 


How to Expand—For a jobber who 
is considering expansion of storage 
facilities, these are the basic steps: 

1. Consider the essentiality of the 
planned project, including such fac- 
tors as present storage facilities avail- 
able in your area, present demands 
and reasons for expecting these de- 
mands to grow. It is important to 
determine the extent of any past 
supply difficulties caused by insuf- 
ficient storage and factors indicating 
that such shortages are apt to recur. 

2. Determine the size of planned 
facilities, because there are different 
procedures for large and small proj- 
ects. 

3. Decide whether a building is 
needed with the facilities, for again 
this is a factor in determining pro- 
cedures. 

‘Large’ Projects—Order M-46 speci- 
fies that a project is large if, without 
a building, the project will require 
controlled materials costing $5,000 or 
more. (Controlled materials are mill 
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shapes of steel, copper and aluminum 
such as structural steel, structural 
steel beams, angles, bars, reenforcing 
mesh or reenforcing rods, pipe, wire 
nails and plate copper wire, either 
insulated or uninsulated; underground 
copper pipe, copper nails; aluminum 
siding or roofing—allowed in special 
cases only—and aluminum loading 
spouts. Non-controlled, or B items, are 
items of equipment such as pumps, 
compressors, lighting fixtures, valves 
and fittings, etc. 

If the project includes a building, 
such as a warehouse, office, resi- 
dence or any other enclosed struc- 
ture, it is a large project if the total 
cost of all materials—controlled and 
uncontrolled—is $5,000 or more. 

If your project falls in the large 
cateBory, your next step is to file 
PAD Form 26 with the PAD Proj- 
ects Division in Washington. This 
form should be filed whether it is an 
application to commence a project as 
required by NPA Order M-46B or an 
application for allotment of con- 
trolled materials or priorities for as- 
sistance for materials and equipment. 

A set of instructions is available 
outlining exactly what information is 
needed in filling out Form 26. 

Show Need—In addition to filling 
out the form, you should also write 
a letter describing in detail gallon- 
age figures for the past several years 
and definite reasons why you feel 
an increase in capacity is warranted. 
The application should include a plot 
showing the facilities to be installed. 

This letter is important and it 
should call attention to any unusual 
reasons why the project is necessary. 
Such reasons might be that a new 
defense plant is being built in your 
area, or a military installation may, 
have been reactivated, or general in- 
dustrial expansion may have in- 
creased requirements greatly in recent 
years. 

You will add weight to your ar- 
guments if you include estimated 
savings in dollars through reduced 
transportation costs and manpower 
requirements. Bear in mind always 
that you should prove that the com- 
munity needs the facilities you pro- 


PAD has stressed the importance 
of getting the applications filed as 
far in advance as possible—at least 
90 days in advance of the time you 
need the materials. 

You can expect to hear from PAD 
—either approval or deferral—within 
three or four weeks. If you haven't 
heard by then, call or write them 
about it. 

With PAD approval, you will re- 
ceive authorization to apply priority 


allotment symbol H-1 or priority - 
symbol DO H-1 to your orders for 
materials or equipment. If you are 
unable to get materials with these 
ratings, PAD will help you locate a 
source of supply. 

‘Small’ Projects—For a small con- 
struction operation—defined as such 
if total cost of controlled materials is 
less than $5,000 or, if a building is 
involved, total cost of all materials is 
less than $5,000—a different proced- 
ure is followed: 


It is not necessary to file Form 26. 
Instead, the operator uses the sym- 
bols given above, together with a cer- 
tification of use, on his delivery or- 
der. If the controlled materials cost 
$100 or more, or if uncontrolled ma- 
terials cost $1,500 or more, two copies 
must be filed with PAD for approval. 
In filing an order for approval, it is 
necessary to give specific informa- 
tion regarding the planned use of 
the material, when it is needed and 
circumstances justifying its use. 

If a delivery order for controlled 
materials totals $25 or more but 
costs less than $100, one copy of the 
delivery order is filed with PAD for 
information only, and the same is 
true for non-controlled materials cost- 
ing from $500 to $1,500. 

For smaller orders, no filing is 
required, but the vendor may self- 
rate orders for such materials. 

Although PAD would like to see 
more storage facilities constructed, 
jobbers do not qualify for rapid tax 
write-off benefits except in special 
cases where facilities are constructed 
at request of military primarily for 
military use, 

Jobbers who are not expanding 
their facilities are able to replace 
worn-out equipment in their present 
plants by use of MRO (maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies) sym- 
bols. This applies to such products as 
pumps, meters, etc. PAD said it has 
had no indication that these items 
are difficult to obtain, except for oc- 
casional spots shortages. 

Materials Roundup—tIn other ma- 
terials developments during the week, 
it was learned that PAD will include 
in its proposals to DPA for expanded 
domestic production, refining and 
transportation program foreign pro- 
gram along the same lines. 

National Production Authority. 
amended its can order (M-25), but 
the changes are expected to have lit- 
tle effect on oil packers. One change 
permits small users having only one 
line of canning equipment to obtain 
sufficient cans to pack products for 
13 eight-hour shifts per quarter, or 
up to 100% of their base period use. 
Another change specifies that pack- 
ers may compute packing quotas on 
basis of weight of plate used in cor- 
responding quarter of base year 
(either 1949 or 1950) only if no ad- 
ditional tin is used. 
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HEATING OIL PRICE DISPUTE—Talking things over Jan. 28 outside House Interstate and Foreign Commerce (Crosser) Com- 
mittee hearing room before testifying on East Coast heating oils are (left to right): Harry B. Hilts, executive secretary, Adiantic 
Coast Oil Conference; A. P. Frame, assistant PAD deputy administrator; Bruce K. Brown, PAD deptwy administrator; Edward F. 
Phelps, OPS assistant director; and G. Storer Baldwin, director of OPS’ Transportation, Public Utilities and Fuel Division (includ. 


ing Petroleum Branch) 


PAD Turns to Transport Subsidy Plan 
As OPS Vetoes Fuel Oil Price Hike 


WASHINGTON — Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense knuckled 
down this week to the task of work- 
ing out a transportation subsidy pro- 
gram for East Coast heating oils, 
with the government expected to 
pick up an estimated $5 to $6 million 
tab for excessive tanker rates. 

In testimony before House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce (Cros- 
ser) Committee, PAD Deputy Admin- 
istrator Bruce K. Brown said Office 
of Price Stabilization’s subsidy sug- 
gestion was “worth a try” but pointed 
out the “enormous” ‘difficulties in- 
volved. 

New PAD approach followed turn- 
down of its recommendation by OPS, 
backed by Economic Stabilization 
Agency, for a 0.4c per gal. increase 
at Norfolk, 0.6c at New York and 
0.5c elsewhere north of Norfolk, PAD 
Was prepared to direct supplies after 
they’ reached East Coast. 

One-day hearings were held to put 
position of both agencies “on the 
record.” 

Mr. Brown insisted that, because 
PAD had 12 major suppliers com- 
mitted to moving up 10% more oil 
than their commitments called for, 
his agency’s original plan “would 
have worked.” His concern was head- 
ing off an estimated 6-million-bbl. 
shortage between now and end of 
heating season. 

However, Price Stabilizer Michael 
V. DiSalle declared that the increase 
would cost consumers between $14 
to $15 million ($3 to $4 per consum- 
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er), was “too costly” and that “bet- 
ter ways” could be found, 

New argument presented by OPS 
was that only a “limited number” of 
distributors would be affected by 
shortage and that these marketers 
had “oversold”—that they contracted 
to sell more oil than they had placed 
orders for with suppliers. 

Hilts Hits OPS—OPS was target 
for harsh criticism in testimony of 
Harry B. Hilts, executive secretary, 
Atlantic Coast Oil Conference, who 
accused the agency of being: “over- 
swayed by the gigantic profits of the 
major oil] companies” and of. going 
on the theory that the majors would 
“subsidize” the Independent Market- 
ers. 

He said the Independents could not 
accept this because, eventually “it 
would mean that the suppliers would 
withdraw completely, leaving the In- 
dependents high and dry and driving 
them out of business. 

Mr. Hilts cited OPS’ delay on issu- 
ing a pricing order for the New 
York Barge Canal as another glaring 
example of the agency’s failure to act 
in the public interest, adding “the 
small businessman with nothing to 
work with is completely at their 
mercy.” 

Senators Interested —- Meanwhile, 
two New England senators are show- 
ing a close interest in heating oil sup- 
ply for their states. Senator Bridges 
(R., N. H.) has stated he will “look 
into” the oil price situation follow- 
ing a “flood” of telegrams from job- 


bers worried about PAD’'s shortage 
prediction. 

Senator Benton (D., Conn.) has 
been consulting with OPS. Earlier, 
Mr. Benton had been asked to inter- 
vene by Donal Sullivan, secretary of 
Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England, to make sure no shortages 
occur. 


Elsewhere on the pricing front: 


Lead and Zinc—-OPS raised the ceil- 
ings by 2c per Ib. on lead and zinc 
content of domestic lead and zinc 
ores, concentrates and other mate- 
rials bearing the metals, such as 
skimmings and residues, The order, 
Revision 1 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion 70, General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, was issued to reflect last Oc- 
tober’s boost in prices of domestic 
slab zinc and primary lead. 


Dividend Payments of $1 
Or More Must Be Reported 


WASHINGTON—Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Internal Revenue Bureau has 
ruled that corporations need file in- 
formation returns (on Forms 1096 
and 1099) on dividend payments of $1 
or more per year per stockholder. 


House Ways and Means Committee 
had written provision into 1951 tax 
bill that would have required corpo- 
rations to withhold portions of all 
dividends paid, so that closer check 
could be made on reporting of divi- 
dends by stockholders. Senate 
Finance Committee eliminated this 
provision, however, with understand- 
ing that IRB would tighten its re- 
porting regulations. 
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Industry Has 23,000 
Synthetics Cost High, 


WASHINGTON A tank truck 
subcommittee reported to National 
Petroleum Council here Jan. 29 that 
1,063 for-hire carriers in U. S. hauled 
almost 30 billion gals. of petroleum 
and covered about 817 million miles 
in the 12 months ended June 1, 1951. 


The report, adopted by NPC, shows 
there were 23,153 private and for- 
hire general purpose oil tank trailers 
and semitrailers operating June 1, 
with an average capacity of 5,225 
gals., or total capacity of 120,978,- 
635 gals. 

The subcommittee said that if war- 
time measures were adopted and the 
fleet maintained at its present size 
and kept in good operating condition, 
existing carrying capacity could be 
increased about 35%. 

The following table shows combined 
private and for-hire general purpose 
tank trailer and semi-trailer fleets 
arranged by PAD districts: 


No. of 
Units Average 
June 1, Capacity 
District 1 1961 (Gals.) 
Private carrier 3,774 4,701 
For-hire carrier . 4,957 4,707 
, Te 


Total 
Capacity 
(Gals.) 
17,741,000 
23,333,257 
41,074,257 


District 2 


Private carrier . 
For-hire carrier . 
SUE. .camcbice 


16,988,000 
25,362,124 
42,350,124 


District 3 


Private carrier . 


5,575,000 
For-hire carrier 


7,969,223 
13,544,223 


District 4 


Private carrier . 
For-hire carrier . 
ME. wadiccas 


1,164,000 
4,694,374 
5,858,374 


District 5 

Private carrier . 

For-hire carrier . i 6,613 
6,320 


6,486,000 
11,665,657 
18,151,657 


4,962 47,954,000 


5,414 73,024,635 
5,225 120,978,635 


Hallanan Re-Elected — NPC has 
chosen Walter S. Hallanan, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., president of Plymouth 
Oil Co., to be its chairman for his 
sixth consecutive term. 

In accepting, he said his greatest 
Satisfaction for NPC is that it has 
been able to retain liberty of action 
and expression. 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels—The Syn- 
thetic Fuels Committee of NPC 
again assailed Interior Department 
plans for commercial production of 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, 


Oil Trailers, 
NPC Reports 


entire coal hydrogenation proposal is 
“fantastic and out of the question” 
and represents “just another way to 
throw money away.” 


NPC interim report on synthetic 
production costs takes off after Bu- 
reau of Mines revised cost analysis 
dated Nov. 19, 1951. This latest 
bureau cost study was made avail- 
able to the committee but has not 
been made public. 


Mr. Rodgers said it is revision of 
the bureau’s earlier report which the 
NPC committee assailed at an Oct. 
31, 1951, meeting. The Nov. 19 re- 
port, he said, has dropped all data on 
the West Kentucky hydrogenation 
plant, since the bureau conceded “its 
case there could not be sustained,” 
and concentrates only on the Rock 
Springs, Wyo., plant. 

The NPC report differs from the 
bureau’s cost analysis on four major 
points: 

1. NPC’s estimate of investment 
costs is $121,500,000 more. 

2. NPC’s estimates for annual oper- 


ating labor and maintenance costs 
are $10,768,000 greater. 

3. The plant proposed by the bu- 
reau would have chemicals account- 
ing for more than one-half of total 
revenue and “cannot be classified as 
a liquid fuels venture.” 

4. Bureau’s product revenue figures 
were far below NPC’s. 


Petroleum Availability—-U. S. and 
rest of world can count on increasing 
supplies of oil and gas for the fore- 
seeable future provided that reason. 
able economic incentives, adequate 
materials and a “favorable climate” 
for private investment prevails, an 
NPC committee says. 

The Committee on Oil and Gas 
Availability, headed by L. F. McCol- 
lum of Houston, president of Con- 
tinental Oil Co., reported worldwide 
oil availability in 1955 would range 
from 14,458,000 b/d to 16,265,000 b/d. 
This would be a substantial increase 
over 12,003,000 b/d available in 
January, 1951, and full-year avail- 
ability of from 12,630,000 to 12,787,- 
000 b/d. 

The committee’s figures on do- 
mestic availability are: January, 1951, 
7,300,000 b/d; 1951 average, from 
7,409,000 b/d to 7,566,000 b/d; esti- 
mate for 1955 from 7,789,000 b/d to 
8,838,000 b/d. . 


FAREWELL AWARD—Deputy PAD Bruce K. Brown (center) presents a going-away 

citation to George A. Wilson (right) who is stepping down as director of PAD’s Sup- 

ply and Transportation Division Feb. 1 to return to presidency of Interstate Natural 

Gas Co. He is being replaced by Charles E. Spahr (left), vice president in charge of 
transportation for Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 


charging that cost figure of 12c a 
gal. for gasoline is “misleading” and 
actually should be 41c. 

Chairman W. S. S. Rodgers, of 
Texaco, told reporters that Interior’s 
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Gasoline Octane Ratings Edge Higher; 
Still Below Year Ago, Survey Shows 


Octane ratings of both premium 
grade and regular grade gasolines 
show some slight rise this month as 
compared with last October, but the 
over-all octane ratings still remain 
below those of January, 1951, accord- 
ing to data included in the latest 
gga octane survey of Du Pont 


Key to what’s happened to octane 
ratings during the past year is found 
in Tables 2 and 4. For example, this 
January’s survey shows 28 cities re- 
porting premium grade octane av- 
erages of 90 and above (Table 4), 
four above the October, 1951, average 
but three below the January, 1951, 


number. The same picture is true 
for regular, with 12 cities now av- 
eraging 85 octane or higher as 
against 9 last October and 17 in 
January of 1951. 

Going a step further, and breaking 
the survey down by samples taken 
for premium grade, for example, 
there were 53 samples rating 92 oc- 
tane or higher, as against 36 in Octo- 
ber and 99 a year ago this month. 

Highest Ratings Shrink—A study 
of Table 2 reveals further that in 
January of this year 15% of the 
premium grade samples were rated 
at 92 octane or higher, while a year 
ago the figure was 29%. The last 


survey shows 46% of the samples 
were 90-92 octane, while in January, 
1951, the figure was 31%. And, this 
month 41% of all samples were be- 
low 90 octane as compared to 40% 
last January. This indicates that in 
the past year the 92 octane and high- 
er octane range has lost considerable 
ground, the 90-92 octane bracket has 
gained considerably while the below- 
90 classification has about remained 
the same. 

Purely on an arithmetical basis, 
since it is impossible to arrive at a 
weighted average on a volume basis, 
a comparison of the January, 1951, 
and January, 1952, surveys shows: 

Average octane rating for premium 
fuel for 46 cities surveyed in January, 
1951, was 90.7, while the latest sur- 
vey places the average at 90.1. By 
averaging the total number of sam- 


TABLE 1—Gasoline Octane Ratings and TEL Content in 49 Cities 
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TABLE 2—Breakdown of Premium Grades 
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TABLE 3—Arithmetical Average 





ot temet 
July eet. 
1961 
47 
135 





Of Octane Ratings 
1906 ee 
44 Cities 5 Cities For46é 43 Cities 3 Cities 
in U.S. in Canada Cities in U.S. im Canada 
90.3 88.4 90.7 90.8 
83.1 84.0 


April 
1951 
88 
136 


Jan. 
1962 

36 
138 


53 
152 
141 


87.5 


83.6 84.1 82.9 
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TABLE 4—Octane Ratings TABLE 5—Change in Octane Rating 
By Classification Numb 


Change April to 
*s: April » April d 
Octane Ratings: — * . 1951 1951 
: 1951 = «1951 Siaeiaaiiiaa 

Premium— Increased £ 

90 & above 31 28 Decreased .... 26 

85-90 14 19 No Change .. 3 

Below 85 . 1 1 Regular: 

Increased ..... 12 

84.2 . Decreased .... 30 
+p No Change .. 6 


of Cities—_—____—_——_- 





dan. to 


Calgary, Alberta. 83.7 
Be FORD aséwesvs er 


Baltimore ....... 92.6 
Houston - aoe 


85 & above ...... 16 
ep SEE ere 30 
Below 80 ....... 2 


TABLE 6—Change in TEL Content 


Number of Cities. 

Jan. to April to duly to 
April duly October 
1951 1951 1951 





El Paso .. ee 78.7 Change 


; October, 1951 
Calgary, Alberta. 4 . 


to January 
Premium: 


Philadelphia .... ote 86.8 
ere 86.8 
Baltimore ....... 


Cleveland e 86.8 
New York ...... opie 


* 46 cities 
** 49 cities 


ples taken in every city, but without 
weighting them by volume of brand 
sold in each city, a comparison of av- 
erages for January of this year and 
last is arrived at as shown in Table 3. 


Averages in Table 3 indicate that 
while premium fuel octane rating has 
still not regained its January, 1951, 
average in U.S. cities, it has gone up 
in the Canadian cities. The same 
holds true for regular grade fuel. 


A study of Table 1 gives an over- 
all comparison for all cities covered 
in the Du Pont survey. 

Table 5 would, at first glance, in- 
dicate that with so many increases 
in average octane ratings, more and 
more tetraethyl lead is being con- 
sumed per gallon of gasoline. Table 
6 indicates that for the most part 
the amount of lead per gallon of 
gasoline continues to decrease. 


Radioactive TEL Developed 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—What is be- 
lieved to be first radioactive form of 
tetraethyl lead has been produced by 
scientists at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute by substituting an atom of radio- 
active carbon-14 for one of eight car- 
bon atoms in TEL molecule. Re- 
search with new radioactive TEL is 
expected to result in improved anti- 
knock compounds. 


Salary Agency Plans Offices 


WASHINGTON—Office of Salary 
Stabilization plans to open six of its 
planned 14 field offices early in Feb- 
ruary, but they are expected to settle 
“only the simplest cases” until staff 
personnel has become sufficiently “in- 
doctrinated” to handle larger case de- 
cisions. 


First offices will be opened in Bos- 
ton, New York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Denver and San Francisco. 


Increased ..... 
Decreased .... 


No Change 


Increased “0 wee 


Decreased 


No Change ; i ; 


15 9 22 
30 39 26 
3 0 0 


13 8 16 
31 40 31 
4 0 1 





Senate Ready for Fight over Tidelands Ownership 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The “tidelands” 
controversy attracted the major at- 
tention of the oil industry last week 
on Capitol Hill, as the Senate In- 
terior Committee finally reported out 
the administration-favored bill (S. J. 
Res. 20) which was sponsored by 
Chairman O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) and 
provides for an “interim” settlement. 

The measure would confirm exist- 
ing state leases issued before Dec. 
21, 1948, and which were in effect on 
June 5, 1950. The Interior Secretary, 
however, would be empowered to is- 
sue new leases from the mean low 
tide mark to the outer edge of the 
Continental Shelf. 

But it was generally conceded that 
type of bill reported out really was 
of little significance and that legisla. 
tion finally clearing the Senate would 
be written from the floor. The 
“states’ rights” proponents, led by 
Senator Long (D., La.) are confident 
they can push through a quit-claim- 
ing measure. 

Meanwhile, in other developments 
in the “tidelands” controversy: 

1. The Submerged Lands Commit- 
tee of the National Assn. of At- 
torneys General will meet here Feb. 
4 to plan their continued fight in 
support of a quit-claimer. 

2. The VU. 8S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has written the Interior Com- 
mittee asking for support of the 
states’ rights measure (H. R. 4484) 
to return control of “tidelands oil de- 
posits to the states.” 

3. Supreme Court Special Master 
William H. Davis will open formal 
hearings here Feb. 20 to determine 
boundary lines in seven West Coast 
“tidelands” areas. 


4. Representative Yorty (D., 


Calif.) has asked the State Depart- 
ment to intervene in the California 
“tidelands” case as a result of the 
recent World Court decision on the 
Norwegian-British water boundary 
controversy. He charges that the 
Justice Department is seeking a rul- 
ing in the California case which 
would have the effect of jeopardizing 
‘valuable international rights of this 
nation in order to win a lawsuit 
against one of our states.” 


In other fields on the Hill of inter- 
est to the oil industry there were 
these developments this past week: 

Fuels Policy—The Senate approved 
without objection S. Res 242 to ex- 
tend until Jan. 31, 1953, the authority 
of the Senate Interior Committee to 
study recommendations on a nation- 
al fuels policy. Chairman O’Mahoney 
said no plans have been made as yet 
for continuation of hearings. 


Road Aid—The Roads Subcommit- 
tee of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee is slated to open hearings Feb. 
5 on two bills for authorizing sums 
from $400 million to $700 million an 
nually for federal aid for highways 
through fiscal years 1954 (beginning 
July 1953) and 1955. Also, the Roads 
Subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Works Committee is to open hearings 
on another road measure which 
would authorize federal aid over the 
same period to the tune of $600 an- 
nually. 


Socony Drops Specialties 

NEW YORK—Socony-Vacuum has 
removed itself completely from the 
household specialties field in disposing 
of its candle manufacturing and mar- 
keting business to Will & Baumer 
Candle Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Jobbers Should Act NOW for Wage-Hour Relief 


When a substantial segment of the business community 
believes that it is being injured through an unfair and 
twisted application of a law and petitions the Congress 
for relief, the duty is upon Congress to hear the evi- 
dence and, on the basis of that evidence, to take what- 
ever corrective action may be indicated, if any. 

This is the way the American system is supposed to 
work. And the way it should be working right now— 
but isn’t—in the case of complaints lodged at the Capital 
by Independent petroleum marketers concerning what 
they consider an illegal invasion of their affairs by 
the Wage-Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The burden of the jobbers’ story is laid out in con- 
siderable detail elsewhere in this issue of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS (see p..13). The facts appear to 
show that the Wage-Hour Division is applying the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 in ways never intended by 
the national legislature with the end result that In- 
dependent distributors of petroleum products are being 
saddled with a burden which threatens to put at least 
some of them out of business. If true, as NPN believes, 
then this is an alarming situation deserving of the at- 
tention and the active interest of every member of Con- 
gress. 

Somehow or other, however, despite the constant pro- 
testations of concern for the welfare of small busi- 
ness one hears from Washington, the story doesn’t 
seem to have registered very forcefully yet on Congres- 
sional minds. A bill to correct the complained-of evil 
was introduced in the Senate last June—nearly eight 
months ago—but its only progress to date has been to- 
wards the back of a committee pigeonhole. Maybe plain 
old-fashioned Congressional inertia is responsible. Or 
maybe our legislators prefer a “talk-a-lot” to a “do 
something” policy where small business is concerned, 
on the theory that if you tackle a problem and solve 
it you might wind up with nothing left to talk about, 
which Heaven please forbid. 

But whatever the reason, the only possible cure is a 
stick of dynamite in the form of a concerted resort by 
Independent marketers to every means available to jar 
Congress into action. 

The fact that the National Oil Jobbers Council and a 
few of the state jobber associations have adopted resolu- 
tions favoring enactment of the Connally bill is not go- 
ing to be enough. 

All other state associations, if they want this bill, 
should immediately do likewise. Copies should be sent 
not only to the Senate Labor subcommittee which is 
in control of Senate Bill 1703, but to each senator and 
member of the House from their state, who should be 
requested to urge as vigorously as they know how that 
the measure at least not be allowed to die without the 
formality of a hearing first having been held. 

Jobbers individually can help the cause, too, by phon- 
ing, wiring or writing their own congressman and their 
senators. And they should mince no words, but put 
everything on a “fish or cut bait” basis. That frequently 
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is the only kind of language that is understood in Wash- 
ington, and at no time better than in an election year. 

As Otis Ellis, general counsel of the Jobbers Council, 
says, it will be an uphill fight, but there is a chance 
of getting somewhere if enough members of the Senate 
and House can be prodded into an awareness that here 
is a condition that demands correction. The time to do 
that prodding is right now. Delaying a couple weeks or 
so could be fatal. 

So hop to it, you Independents, and success to you. 


Truman Goes to Bat Again for Co-operatives 


The administration at Washington is back again cater- 
ing to the co-ops, with President Truman proposing a 
change in the present tax laws in favor of helping even 
more co-operative groups get firmly set up in business. 

It seems that Congress, last year, took a wee bit of 
a step in the direction of making the co-ops bear more 
nearly their share of the costs of government by plac- 
ing a slight tax on their unallocated reserves. But now, 
however, Truman says, in effect, that that isn’t quite 
cricket; that it works a hardship on new co-ops just 
getting started and thus is contrary to “the government's 
policy of encouraging the organization and sound growth 
of co-operatives.” So he is asking Congress to waive the 
tax in the case of new co-ops “until they have a limited 
period of years in which to establish themselves.” 

Well now, if that wouldn't be just fine and dandy—for 
the new co-ops, that is. But not for the likes of the tax- 
burdened Independent jobber out in the midwest who 
wrote to NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS just the other day 
as follows: 

“Our biggest problem is trying to compete with the 
local co-op oil company which is sponsored by the Farm 
Bureau here . .. . Due to their very unfair tax advantages 
and their socialistic ideas, they are a grave threat to our 
American way of doing business. If Congress doesn't 
wake up to these evils and change our tax laws to where 
every business is taxed alike, we think the co-ops are go- 
ing to corner the farmer’s tank wagon business. Our 
local taxes go to support the Farm Bureau and it in 
turn goes into the retail business as a competitor. It 
is practically exempt from paying taxes. What could 
be more unfair ?”’ 

Maybe Congress someday will really come alive to the 
perilous predicament of small, private businessmen hav- 
ing to come up against the tax-exempt, co-op style of 
competition. In the meantime, the least it can do is to 
pay no attention to this latest of White House proposals. 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS always welcomes 
comments on its editorials, since they are written 
to stimulate discussion. Please write Warren C. 
Platt, Editor, 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13. 
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Jobber Bitterness Fades in Glow 
Of Good Relations with Suppliers 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


For the first 
time in the mem- 
ory of most oil 

“men, complete 
peace and tranquility prevailed 
among the several hundred jobbers 
from Minnesota and North Dakota 
who attended the 29th annual conven- 
tion of the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. in Minneapolis last week. Con- 
vention sessions were marked by an 
astounding lack of jobber complaints. 

How long this unusual situation 
will continue is anyone’s guess, but 
it can definitely be stated that, for 
the time being anyway, jobbers of 
the Upper Midwest in general are in 
a happier frame of mind than they 
have been for a long time. They are 
happy about recent increases in their 
gasoline and fuel oil margins, they 
are happy because relations with 
their suppliers have improved, and 
they are happy because “business is 
good.” 

This new feeling of harmony has 
been building up steadily for the past 
two months, since the November 
meetings in Chicago of the API and 
the National Oil Jobbers Council and 
was climaxed by the recent increases 
in jobber margins on gasoline and 
fuel oil. 

The beginning of this new era of 
harmony and co-operation between 
Midwest jobbers and their suppliers 
was first reported in this column last 
Nov. 14 when we noted that: 

“Out of last week’s annual meet- 
ings of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council and the API’s Division of 
Marketing emerged strong indica- 
tions that material progress is being 
made in solving jobber complaints 
within the industry on a basis of 
mutual trust and understanding.” 

> ” * 

At last week’s convention of the 
Northwest group, the feeling of amity 
was expressed or indicated in four 
different ways: 

1. References to improved jobber- 
supplier relations were made in 
speeches by John L, Bero, former 
chairman of NOJC and former pres- 
ident of Northwest, and by C. H. 
Arnold of Fargo, who was re-elected 
president of the association. 

2. A highlight of the Northwest 
convention insofar as jobbers are 
concerned always has been the closed 


forum discussion at which members 
freely air their gripes and complaints. 
In past years, these discussions have 
been lengthy, vehement and some- 
times bitter, on such subjects as mar- 
gins, temperature correction and 
“stealing” of commercial accounts. 
At last week’s convention, the forum 
discussion lasted no more than 10 
minutes, and no serious issues were 
raised. Passing reference was made 
to commercial accounts, but every- 
one seemed in agreement that this 
situation was rapidly being corrected. 

3. The convention adopted no reso- 
lutions. Feeling of the association 
directors was that none was neces- 
sary at the present time. 


4. Numerous jobbers commented 
privately to the effect that: “We are 
better off today than we’ve been for 
a long time. Our suppliers have a 
deeper understanding and realization 
of our problems than before and are 
making a sincere effort to help us 
work them out. Our margins are in 


good shape. In fact, the job now will 

be to keep some of the boys from 

giving away part of their margins.” 
* * * 

Mr. Arnold keynoted this possible 
new era of understanding when he 
declared in the president’s message 
that: 

“Conditions have never been so 
right as they are now to bring har- 
mony to this great industry. The 
thinking which was expressed .. . at 
the API meeting ... has set the 
stage and basis for this harmony. 
The prosperity of the other segments 
of this industry has reached heights 
even beyond their most optimistic 
dreams.” 

Referring to the widely-discussed 
speech of Robert McDowell, president 
of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
before the API’s marketing division, 
Mr. Arnold commented that from the 
API meeting came new hope—that 
jobbers’ “cries had been heard and 
taken to heart by the top powers of 
the industry.” He noted that Mr. 
McDowell “condemned the craze for 
volume, excessive subsidies, extrav- 
agant expansion, lack of real sales- 
manship, selling of commercial ac- 
counts at prices below the jobber 
costs, and margins that are not re- 
alistic because the jobber would go 
broke and the supplier lose a cus- 
tomer.” 





ATLANTIC COAST 


Detroit Case Ruling Still Needs Law 
To Block Attacks by DJ and FTC 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


The annual 

meeting of the 

New York Bar 

Assn. has just 

produced a stimulating reminder that 
the question of having the Supreme 
Court’s “Detroit Case” decision favor- 
ing Indiana Standard made a per- 
manent part of the antitrust laws 
still rests under the heading of un- 
finished legislative business in Wash- 


Marshall P. Madison, member of 
the San Francisco law firm of Pills- 
bury, Madison & Sutro, came up with 
the reminder in an address to the 
bar association’s antitrust law sec- 
tion. 

Recounting that the Senate last 
August passed S. 719 which would 
enact the decision into statutory law, 
Mr. Madison reported that this bill 
and its companion measure, H.R. 





2820, are now before the House 
Monopoly Subcommittee. 

Both bills provide that meeting 
competition should be a complete de- 
fense to the charge of unlawful price 
discrimination unless the _ seller 
knows, or should have known, that 
his competitor's price was unlawful, 
said Mr. Madison. Then he added: 

“One may well ask, ‘Why amend 
a statute to conform to what the 
Supreme Court has held to be its 
proper interpretation?’ The answer 
is that business men want some 
assurance that the Indiana decision 
will continue to be the law. Supreme 
Court decisions in the antitrust field 
are susceptible to being limited, qual- 
ified or overturned by subsequent de- 
cisions. Moreover, enforcement agen- 
cies are often reluctant to recognize 
the full effect of a court’s decision 
and continue to harass business men 
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by bringing new cases for the sole 
purpose of establishing limitations or 
exceptions to any decision they dis- 
like. At least one member of the 
Federal Trade Commission has freely 
admitted that the Commission intends 
to whittle away at the Indiana de- 
cision whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. In his own words, ‘We 
want to take a crack at the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion and see if we 
can cut it back.’” 

Mr. Madison was calling for a com- 
plete overhauling and clarification 
of the antitrust laws, insisting they 
are so vague and shot with statutory 
contradictions that they give “ene- 
mies of big business” in the govern. 
ment “unlimited” opportunities to 
make unjustified attacks “no matter 
what course of business conduct” is 
pursued. 

> + = 


Suggesting that branches of the 
government are risking loss of the 
nation’s productive capacity on the 
theory, “never successfully estab- 
lished,” that by breaking up big 
corporations smaller ones will grow, 
Mr. Madison also came up with some 
caustic comment on the Justice De- 
partment’s position in its case against 
seven West Coast oil majors. 

It had so happened that DJ’s anti- 
trust chief, H. Graham Morrison, 
earlier on the program had discussed 
antitrust enforcement in the mobil- 
ization period in such a way as to 
indicate that DJ won't hesitate, just 
because of the international situation, 
to press still more of the “segment” 
suits it has projected in place of 
the now-dead API “Mother Hubbard” 
case. 

Mr. Madison said “well established 
facts” point to the conclusion that 
the West Coast oil companies have 
not restricted competition. 

“For instance,” he said, “during 
the last ten years, while the so- 
called invidious practices of the de- 
fendants are claimed to have occur- 
red, the competitors of the defendants 
have been extremely successful. Dur- 
ing this decade the prices of the 
common stocks of the seven largest 
oil company competitors of the de- 
fendants have increased more than 
five times as much as prices of the 
common stocks of the seven defend- 
ants. In other words, judged by the 
cold-blooded test of the stock mar- 
ket, which plays no favorites, the 
non-defendant competitors have done 
five times as well as the defendants. 
The facts also show that since the 
end of the war, while the sales of the 
seven defendant companies increased 
by only 28%, total sales of all com- 
peting petroleum companies on the 
Pacific Coast increased 97%. It is 
interesting at this point to note that 
in the last 12 years the growth fac- 
tor of the largest defendant in this 
case is 60% while the comparable 
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growth factor of its largest customer, 
the U. S. Government, is 250%.” 

Mr. Morrison insisted that the 
Antitrust Division as his predeces- 
sors have “repeatedly” pointed out, 
is “not concerned with bigness in 
and of itself.” 


“Our concern,” he said, “is directed 
at those members of a ‘Big Few’ in 
a particular industry who make use 
of their ‘bigness’ as a weapon in 
the market place for the purpose of 
destroying their competitors and sap- 
ping the competitive vigor of such 
industries.” 

Mr. Madison had his own slant on 
the government’s “concern.” 

“It is common knowledge,” he de- 


clared, “that for reasons political and 
otherwise, but primarily political, it 
is big business which bears the brunt 
of the antitrust attacks.” 

Mr. Morrison said the mobilization 
program has “emphasized that the 
high degree of economic concentra- 
tion . . . poses a fundamental pro- 
blem to the health of our competitive 
economy.” Mr. Madison, on the other 
hand, said the economy isn’t any 
more concentrated today than it was 
10, 30 or 50 years ago. 

Personally, we'd feel better about 
the whole situation if Mr. Morrison 
sounded more like a policeman, and 
less like a re-arranger of economies. 
Also, if more clarity and certainty 
were worked into our antitrust laws. 





PACIFIC COAST 


Bulk Delivery Trucks Shave Costs 
In Lube Oil Delivery to Stations 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Now the “clip- 
per lube oil deliv- 
ery” seems to be 
gaining accept- 

ance in the West. 


Most of the majors have at least 
one bulk lubricating oil delivery truck 
in operation; some have several, and 
a number of the trucks are on order. 

The method adheres to the “clip- 
per” principle developed for deliver- 
ing gasoline: a direct delivery of large 
quantities. In the case of gasoline, 
the clipper truck-tractor and semi- 
trailer hauls the product from refin- 
eries or marine terminals directly to 
filling station outlets. 

The bulk lube oil trucks have mul- 
tiple compartments with a total liquid 
capacity ranging between 1,000 and 
1,200 gals. Usually there’s space for 
packaged goods, too. 

As in the case of gasoline, it’s 
necessary for the stations to enlarge 
storage capacity. The important 
thing is to cut the delivery frequency. 

* ” + 

The visit of Don Waugh, new Oil 
Industry Information Committee field 
supervisor to the West Coast this 
week is regarded significant by pub- 
lic relations representatives in this 
area. 

Since the West formed its own Oil 
Industry Committee in 1950, there 
has been some question about collabo- 
ration between OIIC and OIC—even 
though all was cordial on the surface 
and some West Coast public rela 
men serve on OTIC. , 

Mr. Waugh was to meet with a 
sub-committee of Western Oil & Gas 
Assn., the southern California Oil 
Industry Committee and the northern 
California OIC. 


This is the first time since divorce- 
ment of the two that an OIIC field 
official has come West to talk shop 
with his OIC contemporaries. One 
of the West Coast public relations 
officials commented, “This augurs 
well for western participation and 
should dispel doubt regarding national 
cooperation.” 

* > * 

There’s an uneasy feeling in some 
quarters of the West Coast petroleum 
industry that management and the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) will have real difficulty reach- 
ing a wage agreement. 

Gloom was deepened by the futile 
results of the first round of wage 
talks between OWIU and repre- 
sentatives of the companies. Com- 
panies offered a 4.2% pay raise 
(about 8.5c per hour) against the 
union’s demand for 25c. 

OWIU rejected the offer as inad- 
equate. 

Neither management nor labor has 
expressed an attitude of adamant 
stubbornness yet. But they’re both 
pretty firm. And a long way apart. 

Meanwhile, many of the smaller 
bargaining units including the AFL 
Teamsters, have accepted the 4.2% 
offer. How significant this will be 
remains to be seen. Qualified inform- 
ants say that’s customary  be- 
cause the unions have nothing to 
lose, being too small to set patterns 
themselves. 

By the same token, though, the 
differential (between those accepting 
the increase and those rejecting) 
may become a psychological factor, 
according to the reasoning of com- 
pany personnel sources. 
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Three measures, which could have 
quite an impact on oil transporters 
and oil company fleet operations, 
have been proposed in Massachusetts. 
One bill would require trucks to have 
two drivers each. This would include 
oil trucks of more than 2,000-gal. 
capacity. Along the same line is an- 
other bill which would compel all 
trailer trucks on highways to be 
manned by two persons. 

A third proposal provides that busi- 
nesses which sell products on an FOB 
basis, but use their own trucks for 
delivery and charge for transporta- 
tion based on destination, would find 
their vehicles removed from private 
carrier classification. Commission 
agents also would be removed from 
private carrier category. 

The past week also saw these de- 
velopments: 

New York truck operators are pre- 
paring to appeal the decision of Jus- 
tice Harry E. Schirick upholding the 


Massachusetts Bills Ask Two 


Drivers for Big Trucks 


constitutionality of the state weight- 
distance tax to the Court of Appeals, 
and, if necessary, to the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court. The decision ended a 
temporary stay preventing the state 
from collecting the tax since Oct. 1, 
1951, when the law was to become 
effective. Another temporary stay 
will be sought, Joseph M. Adelizzi 
of Motor Carriers Assn, of New York 
says. 


ICC postponed again the effective 
date of its rules prescribed last May 
to govern lease and interchange of 
motor vehicles. New date now is 
April 1. 

Wage Stabilization Board Jan. 24 
issued Resolution 81 to authorize 
wage adjustments under General 
Wage Regulations 6 and 8, Revised, 
for over-the road truck and bus op- 
erators who are paid customarily on 
trip or mileage, rather than hourly 
basis. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Jan, 22-28, inclusive.) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on vil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Authority; 
ESA—Economic Stabilization Agency; PAD— 
Petroleum Administration for Defense; ODM— 
Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA—Defense 
Production Administration; DTA — Defense 
Transport Administration; WSB—Wage Stabil- 
— Board; OPS—Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 30, Amdt. 30, installation and erection 
services. 

CPR 22, Amdt. 4 to SR 8, adjustments for 
certain rubber products. 

CPR 61, Amdt. 2, correction, exports. 

CPR 111, Amdt. 1, antifreeze in Alaska. 

OPS organizational statement. 

Ss 


GSO 
NPA—National y 

Revocation of CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 7; CMP 
Reg. 3, Dir. 1, 2 and 3; and CMP Reg., 6, 
Dir, 3 all dealing with delivery orders for 1951. 
, M-11, amended, copper and copper-base al- 
joys. 

M-11, Dir. 2, 3 and 4 revoked. 

M-11, Dir, 5, powder mill products and 
foundry copper and = gieleaaes alloy products, 

M-25, amended, can 

M-6A, Dir, 1, steel distributors’ inventories, 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


INSTALLATION SERVICES—Amendment 30 
to CPR 30 orders that manufacturers who per- 
form installation and erection service in con- 
nection with sale of equipment price such 
services under CPR 93 (construction and re- 
lated services). 

ANTIFREEZE IN ALASKA—Amendment 1 
to CPR 111 imeludes*the city of Cordova in 
list of cities ot which Table B of section 2 
applies. 

EXPORTERS—CPR 61, 
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tabilization Board 
9, extension for filing under GSSR 4. 
Production Authorit; 


Amdt. 2 corrects 





errors in amer‘*ment that made export regu- 
lation applicab. to sales from —— 
United States to its territories and possessiom 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR CERTAIN RUBBER 
PRODUCTS—CPR 22, Amdt. 4 to SR 8 pro- 
vides for ceiling price adjustments for certain 
rubber products under the ‘‘Capehart Amend- 
ment’’ . Effective Jan. 23, 1952. 

OPS ORGANIZATION— Organizational State- 
ment issued Jan. 21 contains description of 
OPS Washington and field office organization 
and activities, including list of delegations of 
final authority that have been given to various 
officials. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


STOCK OPTION AND STOCK PURCHASE 
PLANS—GSO 9 postpones date for filing cer- 
tain documents under GSSR 4 and also for 
filing first quarterly report under order. 


National Production Authority 


COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS — 
Amendment to NPA Order M-11 does not alter 
rules now in effect regulating the acceptance 
and scheduling of ACM orders for copper prod- 
ucts, It merely deletes provisions of M-11 
which are no longer applicable because they 
have been superseded by directions to the 
order. 

Directions 2, 3 and 4 to M-11 are revoked 
since those sections which are not obsolete 
are now incorporated in the body of M-11 
itself. 

Direction 5 to M-11 provides for the first 
time a means whereby distributors of copper 
foundry and copper powder mill products may 
use self-certification to replace in inventory 
~ material sold from stock to fill an ACM 
order. 

CANS—Amendment to M-25 has little effect 
on oil packers. Small users for only one line 
of canning equipment may obtain sufficient 
cans to pack products on basis of 13, 8-hr. 
shifts per quarter, or up to 100% of cans 
used in corresponding quarter of base year. 


Packers may compute packing quotas on basis 
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of weight of plate used in corresponding quar- 
ter of their selected base year only if no addi- 
tional tin is used. 

STEEL DISTRIBUTORS—Dir. 1 to M-6A 
rules that steel distributors give preferential 
treatment to machine tool builders’, military 
and atomic energy orders which they can fill 
from warehouse inventories, 


East Coast Still Warmer 


Than Last Year, Normal 


CLEVELAND—Both East Coast 
and Southeast areas remained warm- 
er than either normal or last year 
for the period Sept. 1-Jan. 26. Mid- 
west and West Coast-Rocky Mt. areas 
registered more degree days* than 
either last year or normal. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept, 1—Jan, 


Week 
Jan. 
Nor- 20-26 
East Coast 1951-52 1950-51 mal 1952 
Bostont ........ 2765 2585 3009 220 
New York ...... 2395 2397 2709 
Philadelphia .... 2242 2348 2499 
Washingtont .... 2125 2265 2484 
Average RS” 2399 2675 
Midwest 
Chicagot 3595t 3460t 
Cleveland .. 3076 3174 
Detroitt .... 3341 3393 
Minneapolist . 4537 4337 
Omahat 3475 3397 
St. Louis 2704 
Average 3455 3397 





theast 

Birmingham,Ala.t 1400 1829 1735 
Charleston, 8. C.. 844 1287 1062 
Nashville, Tenn.f 1984 2313 2070 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 1580 1915 1841 112 

Average ...... 1452 1836 1677 101 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco .. 1468 1069 1260 102 
Seattle ......... 2438 2150 2457 172 
Denvert ........ 3347 2831 3212 230 

Average ...... 2418 2017 2310 168 


i arms vac ets Se nT i 


2 ia so 


* Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
t Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
t Includes weather bureau correction. 


OIIC Offers Display Ideas 
To Promote Oil Business 


NEW YORK—One hundred ideas 
for effective, inexpensive displays are 
available to oil men through the Oil 
Industry Information Committee’s 
new brochure “Display Your Busi- 
ness.” 

The booklet contains 32 pages 
printed in full color, describing con- 
struction details and methods of 
adapting the exhibits, with suggested 
copy and layout. Ranging in construc- 
tion price from $20 to $200, each of 
the displays is designed to fit within 
a standard 10-foot booth. The dis- 
plays can be adapted for use by serv- 
ice station operators, local distribu- 
tors, oil transporters, refiners and 
producers. 

The booklet also contains reproduc- 
tions of 22 photographs for incorpor- 
ation in exhibits, which are available 
in 8 x 10 glossy prints at a cost of 
10 for $1. 

Service stations and oil companies 
may obtain single copies of “Display 
Your Business,” free of charge from 
the OIIC’s headquarters at 50 West 
50th Street, New York, or from any 
OIIC district office. 
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Majors’ Trend To Direct Operations 
Must Be Halted by Jobbers, Harper Says 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS — John Harper, 
chairman of the National Oil Job- 
bers Council, told the 29th annual con- 
vention of the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. Jan. 24-25 that Independent 
marketers must take immediate steps 
to counteract a growing trend among 
integrated companies toward large 
direct operations which they can 
control completely. 

Mr. Harper declared that “though 
it looks to me like an extremely dif- 
ficult problem, we have got to solve 
it.” He listed these two methods: 

1. “We must operate at the very 
highest efficiency possible, and we 
must continue to find new ways of 
reducing expenses. We must also talk 
about it and promote our own public 
relations plan to put the idea over.” 

2. “We must get down to brass 
tacks and discover the factors that 
are favorable to our method of dis- 
tribution, weigh their importance fi- 
nancially, and build up a comparative 
analysis of costs that will give us a 
fair break.” 

Members of the Northwest group 
also heard: 

1. John L. Bero of Duluth, former 
chairman of NOJC, observe that Mid- 
west jobbers now have “decent mar- 
gins” on gasoline and fuel oil and 
then issue a stern warning against 
using these margins to cut prices in 
an effort to improve their competi- 
tive position. 

2. C. H. Arnold of Fargo, N. Dak., 
association president, report that 
conditions for bringing about har- 
mony in the industry never have 
been better than they now are. He 
observed that jobber-supplier rela- 
tionships “reached an all-time low” 
during 1951 but improved tremend- 
ously following the annual meetings 
in November of API and NOJC. 

3. H. M. Baskerville, president of 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. assert that 
the Midwest territory is the most 
logical and economic outlet for a 
large portion of Alberta crude, “which 
will balance Canada’s petroleum econ- 
omy and open up vast possibilities 
for us.” (See p. 8.) 

Gain Margin Relief—Mr. Harper 
reviewed the past year in petroleum 
marketing and noted that Midwest 
jobbers succeeded in getting Office 
of Price Stabilization action to re- 
lieve margin inequities on fuel oil, 
and by the end of 1951 most supply- 
ing companies had instituted a 
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“slight boost” on margins for house 
brand gasoline in the Midwest and 
some parts of the South. 

“It would appear that our attitude, 
or our representations, or both, must 
have carried some conviction, or we 
would have received no consideration 
at all,” Mr. Harper said. “We did get 
about the smallest conceivable boost, 
however, which anyone would con- 
scientiously recognize—a shade over 
0.125c over all. 

“And why was this the result? For 
two reasons: 

“First, the jobbers and distributors 
did not prove or even indicate how 
much they needed. 

“Second, the integrated companies 
have convinced themselves that in 
any concentration of population, they 
can do the job of gasoline distribu- 
tion cheaper themselves than they 
can through us.” 

Direct Operation Trend—Mr. Har- 
per said integrated companies have 
a natural preference toward large 
direct operation because it builds up 
a big field organization and increases 
the power and importance of all ex- 
ecutives. 

Given this attitude, he said, it 
is not difficult for expert accountants 
to show the lower costs and greater 
efficiency of this type of operation. 

“They have access to all the fig- 





Arnold Is Re-Elected 
MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Ar- 
nold of Haggart’s Service, Inc., 
Fargo, N. Dak., was re-elected 
president of the Northwest Pe- 
troleum Assn. at last week’s 
annual convention. Other of- 
ficers re-elected were Myles 
Hall, Como Oil Co. Duluth, 
Minn., vice presiden.; N. R. 
Distel, Distel Oil Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn., treasurer, and H. F. 
Horning, Minneapolis, secretary. 
New directors chosen were: 
A. E. Munro, Rolla Oil Co., 
Rolla, N. Dak.; Carl Hvidsten, 
Grafton Implement Co., Graf- 
ton, N. Dak.; Curtis Olson, 
Curtis Olson Oil Co., Valley 
City, N. Dak.; Lloyd Penrose, 
Penrose Oil Co., Parkers Prairie, 
Minn.; John Kuether, Mille Lacs 
Oil Co., Milaca, Minn.; Lloyd F. 
Engstrand, Lake Region Co- 
operative, Alexandria, Minn., 
and C. A. Nelson, Minnesota 
Service Oil Co., Mankato, Minn. 











ures,” Mr. Harper said. “My only wish 
is they would publish separately the 
earnings of their marketing divisions. 

“The Independent, on the other 
hand, has access only to his own fig- 
ures, and that usually means his own, 
and not even those of his associate 
jobbers and distributors.” 

Mr. Harper said that although he 
had no factual data to support his 
statement, he does not believe that 
marketing divisions of integrated oil 
companies could stand on their own 
feet and raise the capital for the ex- 
pansion of their marketing facilities 
without a guarantee derived from the 
operations of some of the other di- 
visions of the companies. 

Hits Price Wars—Mr. Bero, in ad- 
vising jobbers not to give away their 
increased margins, observed that “if 
common sense does not prompt job- 
bers and dealers to keep present mar- 
gins for constructive use, gentlemen, 
we are on the skids, and are applying 
our own grease to make the down- 
ward slide easy.” 

In a discussion of virtually all 
phases of the “vicious and destruc- 
tive” price wars which occurred in 
many parts of the nation during the 
past year, Mr. Bero said: 

“If market peace reigns in your 
area today, and you now have a good 
margin, keep it, because you need 
it. If you have any bad deals, get out 
from under them just as soon as you 
can. It will take all the margins you 
have today to run your business. Don’t 
give them away.” 

Need New Equipment—Jobbers all 
need new pumps, trucks, truck. tanks, 
modern office equipment, some sta- 
tion face-lifting and modernizing and 
new and additional bulk plant fa- 
cilities if they are to co-operate, as 
they most certainly should, in their 
supplier’s program for sales promo- 
tion. We jobbers can get these things, 
all of them, if we will keep our pres- 
ent margins and use them to improve 
our own position.” 

Jobbers are foolish to institute price 
wars, Mr. Bero said, because major 
companies have the cushion of in- 
tegration, plus national or semi-na- 
tional distribution to help balance the 
scales of marketing through price war 
areas. 

“Why contribute toward bringing 
about your own financial and other 
hardship, if you.are a lone-hand op- 
erator, by some foolish act of margin 
give-away or account acquisition, or 
by perpetuating a known bad deal? 

Price Wars Hurt Everyone — Mr. 
Bero said that a horribly weakened 
jobber and retail segment can be the 
result of a repetition of the competi- 
tive conditions witnessed. during the 
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past year and existing now in several 
areas, 


“A much maligned, politically at- 
tacked major segment could well be 
the result of unbridled price war rep- 
etitions and participation in them 
without a thorough check of cause 
and effect. I am making this state- 
ment and in doing so do not exempt 
my brother jobber for the part he 
has played in the trouble, nor do I 
condone the manner or method of ap- 
proach to this serious problem by 
our suppliers, who felt that stringent 
disciplinary action was the only an- 
swer to the problem and applied willy- 
nilly what they though was a rem- 
edial correction.” 


Mr. Bero raised the question of 
what the motoring public thinks of an 
industry which allows such price wars 
to occur and then commented: 


Public Opinion — “When they ob- 
Serve the show that was put on this 
past year and is still on in some areas, 
they deduce that as businessmen we 
are either just plain dumb or we 
don’t keep books, or that there is 
entirely too much profit in the pe- 
troleum business and that costly mis- 
takes are figured in the consumer’s 
price—normally.” 

Mr. Bero commented that surpluses 
of products lie at the root of most 
of the depressed market trouble and 
then asked: 

“Is it from these efficient and prof- 
it-resulting refinery overruns that 
buyers of surplus merchandise gain 
strength, product, and advantages in 
marketing? Is it a state of product 
unbalance that is causing marketing 
grief? If all jobbers, and all types of 
marketers, had access to surplus 
gasoline, would there accrue to any 
marketer, some of the apparent ad- 
vantages they now enjoy and exploit 
to a competitor’s disadvantage ?” 

Mr. Bero observed that people who 
have chosen to use the cut-price meth- 
od of selling merchandise have a 
legal right to do so but they should 
not forget that it is a privilege of 
anyone who so desires to meet that 
competition, if they are able. 

“There can be no justification’ for 
4 man who chooses the cut-price route 
of marketing to expect that his com- 
petitor should leave him alone, con- 
tent and free in his private pasture, 
to carry on to the competitor’s dis- 
advantage. I have contended through 
the years that we cannot have a per- 
petual double standard of gasoline 
marketing in these United States and 
expect to get anything other than a 
repetition of market chaos from time 
to time,” Mr. Bero said. 


Jobber-Supplier Relations — Mr. 
Arnold, in noting that improved job- 
ber-supplier relations developed late 
in the year, commented that from 
the API meeting came new hope— 
that jobbers’ “cries had been heard 
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and taken to heart by the top powers 
of the industry.” He was referring 
to the speech by Robert McDowell, 
president of Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
before the API’s Marketing Division. 

Mr. Arnold noted that Mr. McDow- 
ell “condemned the craze for volume, 
excessive subsidies, extravagant ex- 
pansion, lack of real salesmanship, 
selling of commercial accounts at 
prices below the jobber costs, and 
margins that are not realistic be- 
cause the jobber would go broke and 
the supplier lose a customer.” 


Time Is Ripe — “Conditions have 
never been so right as they are now 
to bring harmony to this great indus- 
try,” Mr. Arnold said. “The thinking 
which was expressed .. . at the API 
meeting. . . has set the stage and 
basis for this harmony. The pros- 
perity of the other segments of this 
industry has reached heights even 
beyond their most optimistic dreams. 

“There is a place at the table for 
the Independent marketer—given an 
opportunity you will find that his 
manners are acceptable although not 
perfect. Give him a large helping of 
statesmanship, tolerance and sales- 
manship, along with a cut of the 
dessert, and you will find a market 
for OIIC that the federal budget can’t 
buy. I appeal to the policy makers of 
this industry, act while the stage is 
in order—this industry can’t afford 
a divided house at any time—and least 
of all now.” 


Employe Training a ‘Must’ 
Oklahoma Jobbers Told 


OKLAHOMA CITY—tTraining is 
the answer to the critical problem of 
oil marketers wondering: (1) “how 
to handle more business with less 
personnel,” and (2) “how to handle 
that business with less working capi- 
tal.” 

This is what L. T. White, Petro- 
leum Advisers, Inc., New York, told 
Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Assn. here 
Jan. 24. “Each time the oil industry 
turns out a billion gals. of gasoline,” 
Mr. White noted, “oil marketers have 
to complete something like 500 mil- 
lion transactions. The merchant must 
instruct his people in the business of 
selling more merchandise per man 
hour, more merchandise per dollar of 
working capital.” 


Mr. White urged jobbers to train 
new personnel through part-time 
work programs in co-operation with 
high schools. He suggested that job- 
bers upgrade present employes by 
setting up training programs for 
night study. He also praised Okla- 
homa’s state system of distributive 
education, which he said is waiting to 
serve the state’s 3,813 oil retailers 
and their 11,036 employes. 

During the meeting, the associa- 
tion named a committee to contact 


the Oklahoma State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and to work with 
them in making available to jobbers 
assistance in solving marketing and 
employe problems. 

Officers Retained—Re-elected asso- 
ciation president was James Looka- 
baugh, Bill Mosier’s, Inc., Oklahoma 
City. Other officers re-elected were 
Martin Clark, Clark Oil Co., Ada, 
vice president; Jack L. Newman, Jr., 
Paul A. Long & Sons, Ponca City, 
treasurer; and Leo E. Meyers, Den- 
ver Oil Co., Oklahoma City, secretary. 

The meeting was the first annual 
session of the association, formed 
Jan. 17, 1951. The group reports near- 
ly 70 jobbers, associate members and 
guests took part in the meeting, at 
which the association was invited to 
join National Oil Jobbers Council. 

Next meeting was tentatively set 
for May 8 in Oklahoma City. 


Lithium Shortage Tightens 


Multi-Purpose Grease Supply 


WASHINGTON—There is a tight- 
ening supply of multi-purpose auto- 
motive grease because of an increas- 
ing shortage of lithium, with possi- 
bility that controls on lithium use 
may be sought if the situation con- 
tinues to worsen. 

Military’s demand for all-purpose 
grease is high because it can be used 
for a variety of purposes, thereby 
reducing need for transporting and 
handling several types of single-pur- 
pose greases. It is also understood 
that, in addition to its immediate re- 
quirements, military would like to 
stockpile some quantities in key loca- 
tions to assure its needs. 

National Production Authority has 
placed lithium in Group 1 of its ma- 
terials list. Group 1 includes ma- 
terials in shortest supply. However, 
an NPA spokesman said no control 
order on lithium is under considera- 
tion at this time. 


New Process Produces Gas 
From Bunker C Fuel Oil 


NEW YORK—Patents have been 
granted on a new regenerative proc- 
ess developed by American Gas Assn. 
for producing high heat value gas 
from heavy fuels that greatly re- 
duces cost of manufacturing gas by 
public utilities. 

Using Bunker C type oil at 6c per 
gal., association estimates that 1,000 
cu. ft. of 1,000 Btu gas can be pro- 
duced at net fuel cost of about 48c, 
including by-products credits from 
tar and light oil recovery. 

Process can be used to produce 
some or all of the gas needed in a 
locality or to supplement natural gas 
during peak load periods. Some 22 
sets utilizing this process now are in 
operation or are being built in the 
U.S., and two have been installed 
abroad. 
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Divorcement Study Charges Controls 
Help Suppliers Subsidize Marketing 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C.—A program of 
national scope that envisions aid to 
oil jobbers must have as its goal 
either elimination of existing “perfect 
controls” over oil production or di- 
vorcement of marketing from other 
oil industry branches, a committee on 
divorcement study has reported to 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 


“Independent oil jobbers must keep 
in mind that the problem confronting 
the oil industry is not whether the 
function of the jobber will be elim- 
inated, but whether the function will 
be performed by independent busi- 
nessmen who can offer competition 
for the consumer’s business or by 
controlled agents who have no dis- 
cretion,” the committee asserted, 
adding: 

“Jobbers should also keep in mind 
that the oil industry is the only ex- 
ample of integration in manufactur- 
ing and merchandising in this coun- 
try.” 

The committee study was made to 
help clarify the divorcement issue. It 
won unanimous endorsement of asso- 
ciation membership and is being made 
available to interested jobbers in 
other states. 

A summary of answers to six main 
questions in the minds of jobbers, 
taken from the report, follows: 


More Government Control? — “1. 
Will divorcement be in the nature of 
further control of industry by gov- 
ernment, and what is the need for 
divorcement ?— 

“To this day the major oil com- 
panies and the oil press are preach- 
ing that free enterprise in the oil in- 
dustry will disappear ‘if we don’t 
watch out.’ This approach assumes 
that there are no controls today. Ac- 
tually the controls that exist are per- 
fect for the oil producers and the in. 
tegrated oil companies. Because these 
controls are so suited for their pur- 
poses they like to make you believe 
that the oil industry operates under 
the free enterprise system. 

“Competition in the marketing end 
of the oil business by integrated oil 
companies is unfair to those engaged 
only in marketing. As the trend to- 
wards extension and absorption of 
marketing outlets continues, the mo- 
nopolistic hold on the oil industry 
grows more complete. 


“The integrated oil companies, are 
fortified by profits from production of 
crude oil, refining operations and pipe 
line and tanker transportation. They 
thus can use profits from the more 
profitable branches of the industry to 
absorb losses in marketing.” 

The report then cites depletion al- 
lowance, duties on imported crude 
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oil, state oil proration laws, Connally 
“hot” oil act, the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact, and the monthly Bureau of 
Mines forecasts as the means by 
which majors are insured profits 
from production of crude oil. 
“With such legislative 

of profit to oil producers it is unfair 
competition to allow any portion 
thereof to be used to absorb losses 
in oil marketing — absorbed losses 
that are injuring every oil marketer 
and driving them out of business,” 
the association committee says. 


How to Proceed—“2. What is the 
approach to divorcement ?— 

“There are two ways of seeking oil 
marketing divorcement: (1) by ac- 
tion of the courts by the U. 8. De- 
partment of Justice under the anti- 
trust laws, or (2) by legislation in 
the Congress of the U. S. or by state 
legislatures applying to their own 
states. There are plenty of instances 
wherein each method has been used. 

‘ Marketing — “3. Do 
the integrated oil companies subsi- 
dize their marketing division with 
profits from the other divisions ?7— 

“One of the main reasons why oil 
marketers favor divorcement of oil 
marketing from the other three 
branches of the industry is the fact 
that while the integrated oil com- 
panies make profits in production, re- 
fining and common-carrier transpor- 
tation they operate their marketing 
departments at a loss. That state- 
ment may be challenged but no major 
oil company has opened up its books 
to disclose the actual costs of op- 
erating its marketing division. Where 
disclosures have been made in re- 
quired public filing only losses have 
appeared. 

“Should any major company at- 
tempt to prove that it is marketing 
profitably, the figures should be 
checked carefully to see that the 
wholesale department is charged for 
product on the same basis as the op- 
erating margin allowed to jobbers, 
that all costs (including advertising) 
are included. 


Pipeline Divorcement—‘4. Where 


-does common carrier pipe line di- 


vorcement fit into this picture ?— 
“Divorcement of oil marketing 
should not be confused with the mat- 
ter of divorcing common - carrier 
transportation facilities—such as pipe 


lines—this being a separate and dis- 


tinct problem. On the other hand it 
is well to remember that if the pipe 
line and tanker profits were elim- 
inated from the major oil companies 
and there was competition in the pro- 
duction and refining of crude oil 
there would perhaps be no need, and 


no clamor for, divorcement of oil 
marketing from the other branches. 

“Many years ago Congress de- 
clared pipe lines common carriers, 
although the major oil companies 
have operated them as plant facili- 
ties. Some day shipper-owners will 
be deprived of operating common car. 
rier pipe lines. The basic objection 
to the shipper owning an interstate 
common carrier pipeline are: (1) 
that such shipper-owners can dis- 
criminate against competitors in its 
operation, and (2) that the profits 
from such common carrier operation 
can be used to offset losses in oil 
marketing.” 

Jobber Station Operation — “5. 
Would divorcement of marketing af- 
fect jobbers ownership and operation 
of service stations 7— 

“If divorcement were by judicial 
decree of a court, it would apply only 
to the defendant major oil companies. 
On the other hand, if divorcement 
were by legislation, it would prevent 
only those engaged in the refining 
operation from operating filling sta- 
tions. Jobbers would not in any way 
be penalized in their operations, but 
rather their scope of operation would 
be enlarged.” 

Jobbers’ Trucks — “6. Would di- 
vorcement of marketing from trans- 
portation affect jobbers’ ownership 
and operation of transport trucks?— 

“If divorcement were by judicial 
decree of a court, it would apply only 
to the defendant major oil companies. 
Legislation proposed would prevent 
producers, refiners and operators of 
common carrier pipe lines from op- 
erating any transportation facilities 
beyond the refinery gate or pipe line 
or ocean terminal. No jobber need 
fear that any of his normal trans- 
portation opportunities would disap- 
pear—on the other hand, the jobber 
might be able to enlarge on trans- 
portation operations because of re- 
strictions placed on refiners.” 


Michigan Tax Referendum 
Question Brought to Court 


LANSING, Mich.—Michigan Good 
Roads Federation has filed suit in 
State Supreme Court asking for writ 
of prohibition to prevent State Board 
of Canvassers from certifying 1.5c 
per gal. gasoline tax increase to No- 
vember ballot for referendum vote. 

Michigan has been collecting tax 
at 4.5c rate since increase voted by 
legislature last May went into effect 
June 1 after veto by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams was overridden by both 
houses. 

Board of Canvassers was given 
until Feb. 8 to file answer and court 
granted right to a citizens commit- 
tee to intervene. This committee is 
made up principally of CIO and other 
organized labor groups, which circu- 
lated petitions to get issue on ballot. 
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The greatest money-saver ever 
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247,000 MILES! AND THESE TIRES 
HAVE NEVER BEEN CAPPED...’ 








Read this report from 
CARL J. PETERSEN 
Petroleum Transport Service 
Afton, Wyoming 

“in checking my operations record for filing 
my annual report to the I.C.C., | came across 
these astounding facts about our No. 11B Fruehauf Tank- 
Trailer. We have used this piece of equipment almost 
continuously for the last twenty-one months. During this 
time we have had almost no expense on this Trailer. The 
records here in our office show that this Trailer has 
247,000 miles on it, and in checking the Trailer, | find 
that four of the original tires are still on it. These four 
tires have never been capped.” 














Only 





This tire-savings record was rolled up on a 
Fruehauf Gravity-Tandem Tank-Trailer owned 
and operated by the Petroleum Transport Service, 
Afton, Wyoming. It’s a staggering record, we 
know. But Gravity-Tandem users, from coast to 
coast, are reporting double and triple tire mileage. 


Tire-savings records like these represent big 
money savings in the yearly cost of operation. Such 
savings can be yours —for the lifetime of your 
Tank-Trailer — with Fruehauf’s revolutionary 
Gravity-Tandem Suspension. 


Ask your Fruehauf man to show you the operator 


reports ... and the interesting movie —“Gravity 
Tandem!” 









TANK- 
Tit have 
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NEW IMPROVEMENTS feo 
NOW OFFER EVEN S 
GREATER 
PERFORMANCE 


Better Braking! 

Better Springing ! 

Longer Tire Life! 

Greater Fuel Savings! 
Lower Maintenance Costs! 
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NEW IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE: 








i New Threaded Bearings of Special 
Alloy. Not only a new bearing materi- 
al but, also, an entirely new bearing 
design—both of which mean still longer 
bearing life. 


2 New Anti-Friction Design. All moving 
parts work against bearings. Friction 
wear is minimized. 


3 New Type Powdered Metal and Fab- 
ric Bearings in Shackle. Makes lubri- 
cant actual bearing surface. Insures 
long, trouble-free life. 


New Pre-Set Torsion Bars. Another 
step to insure top performance and 
trouble-free service—no adjustment re- 
quired. 


New Gear Box Mounting. Special 
heat-treated steel bolts through both 
sides of gear box anchor boxes secure- 
ly to their hangers. 


New, Sturdier Attachment of Hangers. 
Extra insurance that hangers will stay 
securely anchored under severest pun- 
ishment. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10957 HARPER AVE. 


. DETROIT 32 


LOS ANGELES 58 @ IN CANADA: WESTON, ONT. 
80 Factory Service Branches 


Gravity-landem « 
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GRAVITY-TANDEM SUSPENSION 
A Fruehauf Exclusive 


This revolutionary new type suspension 
utilizes torsion-bar springs, completely 
eliminates conventional leaf type, permits 
the proper distribution of load over all 
wheels under all road conditions. 


HOW GRAVITY-TANDEM SAVES 
TIRE WEAR: 


1 A gt load equally on 
tires. 


2 Permits wheels to follow 
road contours. 


Automatic self-trailing ac- 
tion of axles reduces tire 
scuffing, increases tire mile- 
age. 

Brake torque cannot be 


transferred from one brake 
to another. No “wheel hop.” 








A FRUEHAUF 
EXCLUSIVE! 
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POWER STEERING unit of the Buick is shown here. Buick’s 
instructions on the lubrication of this unit are explained in 
detail on p, 31 





NEW “GAS’ TANK FILL PIPE locations are found at rear 
center in 1952 models of Ford, Mercury and Aero-Willys. Above 


picture shows tank of the new Mercury being filled 


1952 Car Models Call for New Look 
At Station Service, Sales, Layout 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Several new features in 1952 model 
cars may be the forerunners of trends 
which may have important effects 
on oil marketing, especially as relaKed 
to service stations. 

Though 1952 models will constitute 
only a small percentage of over-all 
passenger car registration, such 
things as power steering, dual ex- 
haust pipes, new location of gasoline 
tank fill pipes and longer cars can, 
if adopted generally, have a notice- 
able impact on service station opera- 
tions. 

Power steering, for example, cur- 
rently available on four makes of 
cars, means another lubrication item 
demanding 1,000-mile attention. 

A combination of power steering 
and longer cars could result—in the 
long range—in some different think- 
ing in service station layout. This 
might also apply to the trend to- 
ward increased horsepower and high- 
er road speeds which may result. 
For example, a longer car might have 
a little more difficulty approaching 
pump islands. This, of course, might 
be offset by power steering, which 
enables increased maneuverability. In 
fact, power steering might completely 
cancel the longer car problem and 
result in more compact driveway and 
island layouts at stations. 

Location of the gasoline fill pipe 
in the center of the rear of the car 
also could have an effect on station 
and island layout—that is, if a defi- 
nite trend in that direction develops. 
So far three makes of cars have fill 


pipes located at the center of tue 
rear. A fourth is due next week. 


While dual exhaust pipes reported- 
ly have received serious consideration 
by many auto makers in Detroit 
(see NPN Dec. 26, 1951, p. 5, and 
Jan. 16, p. 7), so far only one make 
of car has appeared sporting such 
a system. A trend toward dual ex- 
haust systems could add to TBA sales. 
It would mean two mufflers and two 
tail pipes per car instead of one as 
now. 


But some of these changes deserve 
careful and immediate attention by 
service station operators and attend- 
ants. 

Power Steering — Buick, Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile (1952 models) and Chrys- 
ler (starting with 1951 models) are so 
equipped and require lubrication at- 
tention every 1,000 miles. Except 
for Cadillac, not all models of these 
cars have power steering. 


Gasoline Fill Pipe—So far, the 1952 
Ford and Mercury, and the Aero- 


. Willys have fill pipes located at or 


near the center of the rear of the car. 
Dual Exhaust System—Cadillac is 
the only make so far announced with 
dual exhaust pipes and mufflers. 
Summarized herewith are some of 
the new features of 1952 models 
introduced so far this year: 
Mercury—Gasoline tank fill pipe 
located at rear of car under license 
plate. Plate holder is hinged at 
bottom and plate must be pulled out 
and down to reach fill cap. Horse- 
power has been increased from 112 


to 125 and compression ratio from 
6.8 to 7.2-1. Though the 1952 wheel- 
base is the same as in 1951, over-all 
length of the car has gone from 202 
to 206.8 inches. 

Aero-Willys — Gasoline tank inlet 
located near the center of rear of 
car, clearly visible and illuminated 
at night by license light. New on the 
market, Willys-Overland says the car 
is capable of up to 35 miles per gal. 
of gasoline with overdrive at 30 miles 
per hour. 

Car is powered by a 90 horsepower, 
7.6-1 compression engine designed to 
operate on regular grade gasoline. 
Other service data on the Aero-Willys 
include: 

Oil refill capacity—5 qts. 

Water capacity—12 qts. with heat- 
er, 11 without. 

Transmission capacity—1% pts. 

Gasoline capacity—18 gals. 

Tires (size)—5.9 x 15. 

Chevrolet — Few changes of any 
significance to oil men. 

Oldsmobile — Power steering op- 
tional on the “Super 88” and “98”. 
GM’s hydraulic steering is funda- 
mentally power-assisted steering and 
is used in conjunction with the reg- 
ular mechanical steering linkage. 
Power steering is actuated when 
three pounds or more of. pressure 
is applied to steering wheel, such 
as in parking. The “Super 88” and 
the “98” both are equipped with a 
new four-barrel type carburetor which 
is said to account for improved ef- 
ficiency and greater horsepower. 
Horsepower for all three models 
boosted: the “Deluxe 88” going from 
135 to 145; the “Super 88” and the 
“98” from 135 to 160 horsepower. 
Compression ratio for all models re- 
mains at 7.5-1. 

The wheelbase of the “Deluxe 88” 
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has been increased from 119.5 inches 
to 120 inches, making it the same as 
the “Super 88”. The “98” has been 
lengthened in wheelbase from 122 to 
.124 inches. Greater change, however, 
is in over-all length. The “98” has 
been lengthened five inches—from 
208 to 213. 

The dual range feature of the Hy- 
dra-Matic transmission as first intro- 
duced by Pontiac is also available in 
the 1952 Oldsmobile. 


Cadillac—Power steering (along 
the same principle as Oldsmobile) is 
standard equipment. The 1952 model 
also utilizes the four-barrel carbure- 
tor and is similar to the Oldsmobile 
unit. The same holds true for the 
dual range Hydra-Matic transmission 
of the Cadillac. 


This year’s models come equipped 
with dual exhaust systems—one ex- 
haust from each bank of the V-8 en- 
gine. The two tail pipe ends are 
designed to fit into two openings in 
the rear bumper and are hardly 
noticeable. 

Though retaining the same com- 
pression ratio, Cadillac says its four- 
barrel carburetor and dual exhaust 
result in an increase in horsepower 
from 160 in last year’s model to 190 
this year. 


Buick — As with Oldsmobile and 
Cadillac, power steering and the four- 
barrel carburetor are new features 
this year—power steering being op- 
tional and available only in the Series 
70 model. The four-barrel carbure- 
tor comes only on the Series 70 model 
also. 

Horsepower in the Series 70 model 
has been boosted from 152 to 170, 
but remains unchanged in other 
models. The “70” compression ratio 
also has been increased from 7.2-1 
to 7.5-1, with premium grade gaso- 
line recommended. Ratio in other 
models is unchanged. 

Wheelbase of the Series 50 and 70 
have both been increased—going from 
121.5 to 125.5 on the “50” and from 
126.25 inches to 130.2 on the “70”. 
The “40” is unchanged. 

Over-all, the length of the “50” 
has gone from 206.2 to 210.2 inches 
and the “70” from 211 to 215 inches. 
The “40” stays the same. 


Another feature added to the Buick 
this year is electrically operated 
windows. 

Of special interest from a service 
standpoint is Buick’s recommendation 
of lubrication of its power steering 
(see photo on p. 30). Buick says: 


“Power Steering Gear, 1952 Series 
70. (1,000 miles) Clean adjacent 
area, then remove gear housing filler 
plug with vent. Add lubricant only 
as required to bring level to bottom 
of filler opening, using multi-purpose 
gear lubricant as specified for Syn- 
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chromesh transmission. Do not use 
pressure to fill housing because lubri- 
cant may be forced into hydraulic sys- 
tem. Seasonal or periodic change of 
lubricant is unnecessary. Clean adja- 
cent area, then remove the reservoir 
filler plug, wipe off the attached gauge 
rod and insert rod in the reservoir 
with plug seat on edge of filler open- 
ing. Remove plug and check oil 
level, which should be at mark on rod. 
Add oil specified for Dynaflow trans- 
mission to bring oil level to mark 
on rod.” 


Hudson—-No major changes affect- 
ing servicing on 1952 models. It is 
noted, however, that there is no hood 
release handle in driver’s compart- 
ment on the Pacemaker and new 
Wasp for 1952. Safety catch is 
reached through opening between top 
and second grille strip opposite driv- 
er’s side of center. Commodore and 
Hornet models still have hood release 
in driver’s compartment, same as in 
1951. 


Allstate (Sears) — Four cylinder 
model is powered with 68 horsepower, 
7-1 compression ratio engine, anti 
six cylinder is 80 horsepower engine 
of 7-1 compression ratio. Important 
factor here is Sear’s recommendation 
for oil change every 1,000 miles. Oil 
filter is of replaceable element type 
and is optional on both models. Sear’s 
recommends replacement every 10,- 
000 miles “or when dipstick shows 
dirty oil.” 

Hood release is by a lever between 
first and second grille bars to left of 
center. 


Ford—aAs with Mercury and Aero. 
Willys, Ford this year comes equipped 
with gasoline tank fill pipe located 
at the rear of the car, and also like 
the Mercury, the fill cap is reached 
by pulling down the hinged license 
plate holder. Comparison of 1951 





More Power Steering 


DETROIT—In 1951 one car 
made its debut with power steer- 
ing as original equipment—the 
Chrysler. According to W. K. 
Creson, vice president, engineer- 
ing, Ross Gear and Tool Co., 
1952 may see five passenger 
cars offering power steering. 

Addressing SAE also recent- 
ly, Mr. Creson also predicted 
extended use of power steering 
on trucks. As an example of 
power steering’s growth, he says 
that over-all production of pow- 
er steering for cars and trucks 
stacks up about like this: 











and 1952 model Fords indicates these 
changes: 

Wheelbase (both 6 and V-8)—Ex- 
tended from 114 inches to 115 inches, 
over-all length going from 197.3 to 
197.8 inches. 


Horsepower (V-8)—Increased from 
100 to 110 and for the “6” from 95 
to 101. The V-8 is still an L-head 
engine but the “6” has gone from 
and L-head to an overhead valve type 
engine. 

Compression ratio—V-8 stepped up 
from 6.8 to 7.2-1, and the “6” from 
6.8 to 7-1. 

Radiator capacity—V-8 is now 23 
quarts as against 22 last year, while 
the “6” is 16 quarts as against 17.3 
last year. 

Gasoline tank—-Capacity of both 
models has gone 16 to 17 gals. 

Tires—Low pressure 6.70 x 15 tires 
are furnished this year as against 
a standard 6.00 x 16 last year. 

Ford’s new “6” also comes equip- 
ped this year with a full flow oil 
filter. The hood latch on both mod- 
els is located at the front of the car. 


NPA Expects to Continue 
White Sidewall Tire Ban 


WASHINGTON—There seems little 
hope that National Production Au- 
thority soon will remove ban on pro- 
duction of white sidewall tires. 

An NPA Rubber Division spokes- 
man said civilian rubber use for first 
quarter was limited by directive to 
105,000 tons. To remove white side- 
wall ban might cause total rubber 
use to exceed that amount, he said. 
He indicated that second quarter con- 
sumption may be about the same but 
said no decision has yet been reached. 

“I don’t think any action will be 
taken on white sidewall tires until 
some more important matters are 
settled, such ag government’s with- 
drawal as sole rubber purchasing 
agency,” he said. 

Since rubber supply began to ease 
some months ago, there has been 
growing pressure for lifting of white 
sidewall ban. One reason NPA has 
given for retaining ban is that titan- 
ium dioxide, an essential ingredient 
in making white sidewalls, is in short 
supply. NPA said the supply is still 
short but appears to be easing. . 

Some tire industry representatives 
have pointed out that Canadians are 
making white sidewall tires and ship- 
ping them to U. S. markets. An NPA 
spokesman brushed this aside with 
the remark that even if Canadians 
made all their tires with white side- 
walls and shipped them all to U. S. 
it would be “only a drop in the 
bucket” because Canadian tire pro- 
duction is small. 
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Gasoline Price Wars Continue in 3 Areas 


Reduced prices for gasoline in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and a heightening of the price battle in New Jersey, 
featured oil market reports the past week. 

In the Midwest, cold weather brought about large re- 
ductions ‘in inventories of distillate fuel oils in Chicago 
and Central Michigan. The demand, however, was not 
sufficient to wipe out price “discounts,” some as much 
as 0.5c, for prompt shipment of these products in the 
Mid-Continent. 

Seaboard terminal and refinery markets continued to 
be influenced by purchases for the British and high rates 
for ocean transportation. Most products, except gaso- 
line, were closely held at the Gulf. However, there were 


indications that the tight position on bunker fuel gradual- 
ly was being eased. 


A cut of le per gal., to 14.9c, (ex 6.5c state and fed- 
eral taxes) by Sun Oil Co. in its tank wagon price to 
Detroit Sunoco dealers (see Jan. 23 NPN, p. 22) was 
met by the majority of other major marketers on Jan. 22 
and 23. Then, late in the week, at least five major com- 
panies made a further 1c reduction to 13.9c (ex taxes) 
for regular-grade. According to NPN sources, the list 
of supplying companies at this price included Sun, Shell, 
Socony-Vacuum, Standard of Indiana, and The Texas Co. 

The Detroit price war on gasoline was said to cover 
an area stretching 100 miles from the city proper. In 
metropolitan Detroit, dealers marketing “Speedway 79,” 
a@ private brand, lowered their retail prices 1.5c to 20.1c 
(ex taxes), and station prices for most major brands of 
regular-grade were off 2c to 19.7c. 


At Philadelphia, one large marketer reported a reduc- 
tion of 1c to 11.4c (ex 7c state and federal taxes) in his 
dealer tank wagon price for regular-grade gasoline, ef- 
fective Jan. 22. Retail prices in the city generally were 
said to have settled to 15.9c (ex taxes), and about a 
dozen company-operated stations of one major marketer 
reportedly were cut 1.5c to this price for regular-grade. 
Other prices in the city ranged from 18.5c, the so-called 
“normal”, down to 10.9c (ex taxes) at one private brand 
outlet on Hunting Park Ave. 


Prices in New Jersey also took a dip, hitting a new 
low of 9.6c (ex 5c state and federal taxes) for tank wa- 
gon deliveries for regular-grade, off 1c in Essex, Union, 
and Hudson counties in the northern section of the state, 
and Camden county in the South. This includes many 
densely populated areas—Newark, Jersey City, Union 
City, West New York, Elizabeth, Linden, Rahway, and 
Camden. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. reported a reduction of ic to 
9.6c (ex taxes) in its dealer tank wagon price for Esso 
(regular-grade) gasoline at Newark, effective Jan. 24. 
The company also reduced its Esso gasoline price to deal- 
ers Ic to 11.6c at Atlantic City, effective Jan. 26. 

A fresh development appeared when consumer gaso- 
line prices in New Jersey were unable to stand up under 
the hammering down of dealer prices in amounts up to 


5c per gal., and up to 8.5c at the retail level. One large 
marketer reduced his tank wagon price to commercial 
consumers 4c to 10.6c (ex taxes) in Essex, Hudson and 
Union counties, and 3c to 11.6c in Morris and Passaic. 

“Price war has carried dealer prices for regular-grade 
so low that it is cheaper for our motor fleet accounts to 
fill up at retail stations,” supplier said in making his re- 
duction. Retail prices in the Newark area ranged up- 
ward from 11.9c (ex taxes) for private brands of regu- 
lar-grade, and from 12.9c for major brands, he pointed 
out. A new low in the state was scored at one station 
in Little Ferry and another in Hackensack, both carry- 
ing the same private brand—8.9c (ex taxes). 

The break in consumer prices was accompanied by 
heavy demand from operators of busses, taxis, and long- 
haul trucks who were trying to keep their tanks filled 
against a threatened picketing of bulk plants on Feb. 1. 
“They’re asking now for daily deliveries,” one marketer 
said, adding that “in view of the retail war” he was giv- 
ing 1c “allowance” off his 14.6c consumer gasoline price. 

In seaboard markets, kerosine, gas oils, and heavy fuels 
continued tight as Asiatic Petroleum Corp. continued to 
purchase in U. S. for British account at the rate of 
about 4,000,000 bbls. per month. 

Recent additions to its purchases included 530,000 bbls. 
of products for lifting in the U. S., Asiatic disclosed. 
Asiatic in the past week also bought 1,204,800 bbls. of 
crude oil in the Middle East. 


The company’s recent purchases in U. S. consisted 
mostly of bunker oil—200,000 bbls. for the first quarter 
and 300,000 bbls. for the second quarter, with loadings 
scheduled at the Gulf. A small cargo of reforming stock 
also was booked for early lifting. 

On the East Coast, the weather was warmer than nor- 
mal, but high tanker rates from the Gulf ($8.55 per ton— 
USMC plus 200%) tended to cut offerings to the vanish- 
ing points. The yearly average dirty tankship freight 
rate from U. S. Gulf to ports North of Cape Hatteras, 
N. C., for 1951—$6.20 per ton—was more than double 
the 1950 average rate—$3.02—and the 1951 yearly aver- 
age for clean ships was nearly 80% higher than the 1950 
average (see page 35 for details). 

At New York Harbor, bids of 9.5c for No. 2 fuel and 
10.5c for kerosine still failed to bring out spot offerings, 
according to reports. At the same time, many distribu- 
tors declared their retail sales of No. 2 fuel had been 
curtailed by milder-than-normal weather. 

Crude oil and lubricating oils continued in demand in 
most areas. 

However, trading in specialty products was bogged 
down by a surplus of scale and refined waxes and Penna. 
petrolatums in seaboard districts. 

An easing in supplies of butane in the Mid-Continent 
also was reported by marketers of liquefied petroleum 
gases, who at the same time said propane continued “ex- 
tremely tight” (see page 44). 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 22 through Jan. 28) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. R (Presalum) : 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 

Cent, W. Tex. (Truck. TNSP.)...0seres 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 
N, Tex.(Far shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 

Cent, W. Tex. (Truck TNSP.)....-000% 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, R (Premium): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.@N.M. dest’ns) 
E. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck TMSP.)...- 0000s 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
% Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


gg tg ona onda ee 


Motor ‘Gasoline " Oct. im (Regular) : 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 
N. Tex. (For aoe to Tex.&N.M. dest’ ma) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. (4 hey &N.M. dest’ns 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.). 


(Group 3) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N. ie. dest’ ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 
Midwestern (Group 3 


3 basis 
ws, Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. aN. M. dest’ns) 
ns) 


W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns 
Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.).. 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R demeianbe 
New York harbor 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore 





90 Oct. R (Prem.) 
86 Oct. R (Regular) ............ 


dan. 28 


13.2-13.25 
iz” 


12.75(3) 
5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 
12 
11,125-11.75(2) 
11.125-11.75 
11.75-12.75 
12(2 
11.75-12 
12 
11.75-12 
12(2) 
11.5-11.75 


10.75-11.7 


10.75 


0.125-10.375(2) 


(2)10. 125-10.5(3) 


10.75-11(2) 


(2)9.5-9.875 


9.375-9.75(2) 


(2)9.75-1 


10.375-10.5(3) 
9.875-10.5 
9.5-10.5 
13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
 y 15-15.2 
5.05 
129-15(2) 
12.8 


3.85-14.35 
18. _ 25 


is. 06 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 


10.25-10. 
(2)10.75-11.25 
10. 75-11 


12.75-12.9(2) 


Friday 

dan, 25 
13.2-13.25 
i2° 


12. 78(3) 


11.125-11.75(2) 
11.125-11.75 
11.75-12.75 
12(2) 

11.75-12 

12 

11.75-12 

12(2) 

11.5-11.75 


10.75-11.7 


10.75 


10.125-10.375(2) 


(278 oT 5(3) 


6-11 
i0-78-11(2) 


(2)9.5-9.875 


20. 875-10. 5(3) 
°. 5-10.5 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15. 15-15.2 
15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 


15.05 
12.9- 
12.8- 


(3)12.85-13.6 
2)12-13.4 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


Thursday 
dan. 24 
13.2-13.25 
i2° 
12.75(3) 


12.5-12.75 
tear 


+ ai. 75(2) 
25-11.75 
it: ‘te 12 i 
12(2) 
117-12 
12 
11.75-12 


12(2) 
11.5-11.75 


10.125-10.375(2) 


(2)10.125-10.5(3) 


10. 
10.75-11(2) 


(2)9.5-9.875 


9.375-9.75(2) 


(2)9.75-10 


10.375-10.5(3) 
9.875-10.5 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 
(2)12-13.4 
13.7 


~13.9 
13.7-13.8 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


3.75-13.9 
2: 75-12.9(2) 


Wednesday 
dan, 23 


13.2-13.25 
i2- 
12.75(3) 


12.5-12.75 
itera 


11.125-11.75(2) 
11.125-11.75 
11.75-12.75 


(2) 
11.75-12 
12 


10.125-10.375(2) 


(2) = fatty 5(3) 


10. 75-11(2) 


(2)9.5-9.875 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


Tuesday 
dan. 22 
13.2-13.25 


i2 
12.75(3) 


12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 
12 


11. i 7et3) 
11.125-11. 
11.75- te 
12(2 


(2) 
11.75-12 
12 


11. 75-12 
12(2) 
11.5-11.75 


10.75 


10.125-10.375(2) 


o> tt 5(3) 


10. 75-11(2) 


(2)9.5-9.875 


15.15-15.2 
15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 
(2)12-13.4 


13.7-13.9 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct. R (Pr 
86 Oct, R 
NOTE: 
the letter ‘‘M’’. 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 
Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings, 


13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 


Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 





GULF COAST 


Distillates Continue Closely Held 


Light fuel and kerosine supplanted bunker oil as the 
hardest products to find at the Gulf during the past week. 
Sales of the latter product for export—500,000 bbis.— 
accounted for a large portion of the spot trading. There 
were plenty of swaps of products, and also exchanges of 
products for crude oil, but very few outright sales in- 
volving distillate fuel oils. 

The majority of refiners reported they had inquiries 
for No. 2 fuel on the books which they were unable to 
fill. East Coast buyers still needed large quantities, ac- 
cording to reports. In addition, there still were calls for 
both kerosine and No. 2 fuel from upper Mississippi 
buyers, although these were not quite so active as pre- 
viously. 


JANUARY 30, 1952 


Behind all of these requests, the British account still 
had a large deficiency of gas oils. In fact, it was said 
that some refiners were holding off longer than usual to 
ascertain their heating oil demands, for the continued 
shut-down at Abadan in Iran promised a ready market 
for gas oils at least over the near term. 


Another source of demand for No. 2 fuel was the gov- 
ernment’s buying of Navy Special Fuel Oil, and some 
refiners reportedly were seeking No. 2 as cutter stock. 


Bunker oil still was tight, trade sources said, but the 
urgency on the part of buyers to pick up any and all offer- 
ings has diminished greatly. One major refiner, recently 
a large “supplemental” buyer of heavy fuel, was said 
to have covered his requirements for the first quarter. 

There was very little activity reported in gasoline, and 
most grades were described either as “available at the 
lows” or “moving at the lows.”’ While there was no evi- 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
33 and the price tables appearing on page 36-41 
of this issue. , 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 35 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











dence of pressure to move gasoline, stocks were building. 
In addition, the demand for gasoline from the Midwest 
barge trade has dropped off sharply, according to reports. 
With tanker tonnage still extremely tight, the prospect 
of larger offerings was strong. 


An Independent refiner reported the sale of 30,000 bbls. 
of kerosine in barge lots and 15,000 bbls. of gas oil at 
his “ceiling prices,” which he did not disclose. Prices 
for cargo lots were reported unchanged, and were 9c for 
— and ranged from 8.125 to 8.375c for 48-52 d.i. gas 
oil. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Fuel Oils Still Sold Under ‘Quotas’ 


The heating, marine, and industrial requirements for 
fuel oils along the seaboard continued to be met under 
“quotas” the past week, and there was little left over for 
spot open market trading. Prices for most products were 
firm and unchanged. 

The strictness with which supplies of heating oils were 
being doled out from suppliers to terminal operators, and 
from terminal operators to their distributors, was reflected 
in the barren nature of the open market. At most points, 
offerings were reported extremely scarce, and most trade 
sources at New York Harbor declared bids of 0.5c “pre- 
mium” failed to dislodge any barge quantities of kerosine 
or No. 2 fuel. 

Bunker fuel also was tight. It was reported that one ma- 
jor supplier to date has not extended his supply contracts 
for 1952 to his marine trade, but instead merely had 
indicated that his customers would receive each month 
1/12 of the quantities they withdrew during 1951. 

Because of many newly activated dry cargo vessels, 
bunker fuel more nearly was in a supply pinch than 
heating oils, according to reports. It was disclosed, how- 
ever, that some suppliers in New England declared they 
were short of the maximum figures in their contracts to 
distributors of No. 2 fuel, but such situations frequently 
could be overcome through product loans. Bunker fuel, 
on the other hand, was even difficult to borrow at most 
points, and particularly at Hampton Roads where at least 
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four steamship companies had made requests for spot 
bunkering services. 

There was no activity in gasoline, trade sources said. 
Contrary to seasonal tendencies, inventories of gasoline 
at terminal points showed slight declines. However, most 
large marketers had ample supplies at the Gulf, and 
some were said to be waiting for the seasonal easing 
in ocean transportation rates before moving ‘inventories 
to the seaboard. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Subzero Wave Boosts Light Fuel Demand 


Subzero wave throughout upper central states last week 
sent demand for light fuels into a steep climb after a 
two-week period of quiet, according to Midwest refiners. 
Residual fuels, however, were not improved similarly by 
temperatures and went as low as —35 degrees in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. Gasoline remained quiet. Re- 
finers’ prices were unchanged. 

Several trade sources said the cold wave “saved” light 
fuels from an easing trend following an increase of open 
market offerings resulting from two weeks of slack de- 
mand. 

Open market traders said spot offerings to resellers of 
No. 2 fuel and range oil at “0.375c off the lows” during 
the period of quiet, “suddendly disappeared” with the 
sharp drop in temperatures. 

Gasoline was quiet. Tank car marketers offered a re- 
fined (not catalytic cracked) grade of regular gasoline 
and cycled regular at 9.625c and 9.75c, Group 3 basis. Most 
marketers said the cycled product was “harder to find.” 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Big Demand Tightens Light Fuels 


Return of cold weather increased an already strong 
demand for light fuels in Central Michigan, adding further 
to the tight position in the state, according to reports of 
refiners last week. Some refiners said unless demand 
eased up, they were “almost sure” to be open market 
buyers of these grades in February. 

One refiner reported purchases of light fuels, but did not 
disclose prices because deal was made on basis of accept- 
ing other products also. 

No change was indicated in “soft” status of gasoline 
and residual fuels. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Gasoline Quoted Lower; Distillates Brisk 


Gasoline was quoted lower in Chicago District last week 
in what some trade sources said was an “unsettled” mar- 
ket following termination of local retail price war. Return 
of zero weather brought sharp rise in demand for distillate 
fuels with most suppliers indicating inventories in “good 
shape.” 

Cold weather also speeded up call for No. 5 fuel, but 
suppliers said No. 6 demand was “only slightly improved” 
because dumping of natural gas piped in from the South- 
west still was taking a “big bite of our normal winter 
market.” 

Except for steady flow to regular accounts, demand 
for gasoline was quiet. Quotations for refined regular- 
grade ranged from 12.2 to 12.5c and for premium-grade 
from 13.2 to 13.5c, FOB Chicago District, down 0.3c on 
the lows. One trade source, disclosing sales of refined 
regular at 12.375c, said he was “losing out on business” 
at that figure. 

Light fuels moved at a faster clip than at any time 
this month. Sales of range oi] in rt lots were dis- 
closed at 11.5c and 11.75c and of No, 2 at 10.5c and 10.75c, 
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FOB Chicago District. Quotations for range oil ranged 
from 11.375 to 11.75c and for No. 2 from 10.5 to 10.75c. 

Trade sources said there was a “lot of sniping” at Chi- 
cago’s residual fuel market with offerings from other re- 
fining districts as low as 6.5c delivered in tank cars. Local 
suppliers said, however, these offerings had little effect 
toward stimulating the already slack demand. Chicago 
—" quotations for No. 6 were unchanged at 7.1c to 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Heavy Lubricating Oils Continue Tight 


Heavy lubricating oil stocks remained tight in Western 
Penna. in week ended Jan. 26, with most refiners’ pro- 
duction still barely sufficient to meet their own motor 
oil needs, and to supply regular bulk oil customers. On 
the other hand, supplies of 150 vis. neutral continued to 
ease, and there was little demand for the product. 


As in past weeks, demand for scale wax was slow, and ' 


demand for petrolatum, while steady from the domestic 
trade, continued slow from foreign buyers. Refiners’ 
prices were for most part unchanged. 

Branded motor oil manufacturers reported no slowing 
in big demand, and inter-refinery call for bright stock 
and 200 vis. neutral continued heavy. Cylinder stocks 
still were actively sought by all classés of spot buyers, 
although offerings were rarely made. 

Inter-refinery “swapping” of bright stock and steam 
refined stocks continued. 

Light neutral, 150 vis., reported readily available over 
past several weeks, eased “still further,” according to 
several sources. One refiner stated there was little “new 
interest” in the product at 27c, low quoted price, and 
another source said no buyer had been found for any part 
of “large” quantity offered. 

Demand for scale wax continued slow, and several re- 
finers stated that, while they were still looking for “more 
buyers,” they had been able to avoid excessive inventory 
build-ups. Low quoted tank car price was 4.5c, unchanged. 

Petrolatums for export continued “soft,” with snow 
white available at 8c to 8.25c, FAS New York. Quotations 
at refineries ranged from 7.75 to 8.625c. Domestic demand 
was good, refiners said; one disclosed shipment of three 
tank cars of snow white during the week, with two more 
scheduled for early February. 

Distillate fuel oils were tight in the Oil City district. 
In the Pittsburgh district, however, continuance of ample 
natural gas supply has held off stand-by fuel oil cus- 
tomers. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Open Market Slow; Burning Oil Call Up 


Although open market trading generally remained slow 
throughout the Mid-Continent the past week, there was 
some improvement in burning oil demand at northern pipe 
line terminals as weather turned colder in consuming 
areas. Tank car fuel oil market, however, was slow, with 
“discounts” offered by some refiners failing to stir up 
business. Lubricating oil] market, meanwhile, remained 
firm. 

According to trade sources, three Oklahoma refiners 
recently sold “considerable” quantity of No. 6 fuel to 
Gulf Coast buyers at prices ranging from $1.80 to $1.95, 
delivered the Gulf. Other refiners in Texas and Oklahoma 
reportedly were seeking outlet for their residual produc- 
tion at the Gulf, because of slow northern demand. 

Most Kansas refiners said they were in “good shape” 
on residual, and little difficulty was reported in moving 
No. 6 out of Arkansas. But resellers in Oklahoma said 
they could buy No. 6 at $1.40 to $1.55, Group 3 basis, for 
resale to northern buyers. Resellers added, however, that 
few northern buyers were interested “at any price.” 

Majority of refiners who are shippers in Great Lakes 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 


PE Oh 6a ve dk gcieaaeenee 15.14 11.57 
15.31 11.62 
15.47 11.63 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. Y¥, Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











Pipe Line system said they were in “good balance’’ on 
light heating oils, but one tank car shipper early in week 
said his shipments were off about 50%. While refiners’ 
quotations generally were unchanged to the trade in gen- 
eral, resellers said they found heating oils offered at as 
much as 0.5c “under published prices,” FOB Group 3 
basis, for resale. 

Gasoline inventories continued upward at most plants, 
with little activity reported in market. 

Mid-Continent conventional bright stock was reported 
easier than for some time past. Several “unsolicited” of- 
ferings—one of 12 cars—were disclosed. Solvent bright 
remained tight, trade sources said, while solvent neutral, 


' 200 vis., 95 v.i., quoted upward from 25c, FOB Tulsa, was 


said to have been offered at 24c, FOB refinery, at the 
Gulf. 

Two European buyers were in market for total of ap- 
proximately 14,000 bbls. solvent bright stock and neutrals 
for March lifting at the Gulf. 


Oil Price Index Remains Steady 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index for week ended Jan. 21 showed no change 
for eighth straight week. Index based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is compared below with corresponding week 
a@ year ago (1947 equals 100): 

dan. 21, 1952 dan. 23, 1951 
Crude & products ................ 125.6 124.6 
GRE: DbcatislesESvsc av tscs ove 133.5 
Refined products ................. : 122.9 
GD dian ded ons césuccacehupais X 131.0 
Kerosine . 128.9 
PD TD Sa ccdasctostawaae’ . 130.6 
Residual fuels 8 107.1 
RAGES GND os acts coeh bonne 92. 92.1 
Natural gasoline .. 2 : 116.4 


Gulf-New York Tanker Rates Up Sharply 


NEW YORK—Yearly average dirty tankship freight 
rate from U.S. Gulf to ports North of Cape Hatteras, 
N. C., for 1951—$6.20 per ton—was more than double 
the 1950 average rate—$3.02, and 1951 yearly average 
for clean ships was nearly 80% higher than 1950 
average, according to report of Dietze, Inc., oil and ship 
brokers. ; 

Following tables show number of fixtures and com- 
parison of monthly average and yearly average rates 
for 1950 nad 1951 with the relation of rates percen- 
tagewise to the last rates ($2.85 per ton, clean and dirty) 
established by U.S. Maritime Commission in June, 1948 
in parentheses. Average rates are based on all single 
or two consecutive voyage fixtures reported to Dietze in 
U.S. currency, whether American or foreign flag, any size; 

(Continued on p. 44). 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended Jan. 26. For complete crude 
price schedules see p. 42-43 of this issue. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with Nationa] Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
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guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. During 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 


period of short supply, some sellers 


posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 


barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 


fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


shown; wax and petrolatums in cents 


GASOLINE 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
93 Oct. R Prem, ....... ee eeee 


11,125-11.75(2) 
82 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.25-10.75 


10. 125—10.375(2) 
(2)9.5-9.875 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
93 Oct, R Prem. ......... 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... eees 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.125-11.75 
84 Oct. R Reg. .......... eae 
82 Oct. R Reg. ....0.+.5. eets 
80 Oct. R Reg. .......... (2)10.125—10.5(3) 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.375-9.75(2) 
N. TEX. (For shpt, to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 
93 Oct, R Prem, ......... 13.2-13.25 
90 Oct. R Prem “9 aa 12.75(3) 
88 Oct. R Prom, ....-.06. 11.75-12.75 
86 Oct. BR Prem. ...c..0<. 11.75-12 
84 Oct, BR Reg. ........-- 10.75-11.7 
i, ee Sr (2)10.75-11.25 
ne See eee 10.75-11 
60 Oct. M & below ....... (2)9.75-10.8 
W. TEX, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
-.. ’ ¢.) Res » hell 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12.5-12.75 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12(2) 
86 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12(2) 
84 Oct. R Reg. ..... 10.75~-11.25 
82 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.75-11 
80 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.75—11(2) 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 10.375-10.5(3) 
E, TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 
93 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.75-12.75 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.75-12 
86 Oct, R Prem, ......... 11.5—-11.75 
84 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.75-11.25 
82 Oct. R Reg. .. 10.5-11 
80 Oct. R Reg. .. coos 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.875-10.5 

. W. TEX, (Truck Transpt.) 
93 Oct. R Prem, ......... bee 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 
ow ee Meee 11.25 
82 Oct. R Reg. .. 10.75 
80 Oct, R Reg. .......... vies 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5-10.5 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
88 Oct. R Prem. . 1.75 
86 Oct. R Prem. ......... owl 
GO Gah, TE TMB, 3c ccsccns. 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below 9.625 


i 
| 


90 Oct. R Prem. ......... ebee 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.5-11.8 
86 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.4~12.625 
ss. = 2 Seer pave 
80 Ost. R Reg. .........- 10.4—11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 9.4~10.875 





NE 


EXPORT ° 
minrnes ©) | [- 


ST. NEW YOR 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Bradford-Warren: ° 

90 Oct, R Prem. ......... 13.75-14 

86 Oct. R Reg. ......+--- 12.75(2) 
Ol City: 

90 Oct. R Prem, ......... 13.75-13.9 


86 Oct. R Reg. ........--- 
Pittsburgh: 


12.75-12.9(2) 


90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. R Reg. ......-.-- 12.9(2) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 

90 Oct, R Prem. ......... (2)14-14.75 
86 Oct, R Prem, ......... 13.5-13.75 
& Oct. R Reg (3)13-13.5 
82 Oct. R Reg. 12.25-12.5 


Str. run gasoline, excl 


Detroit shpt. ...... yee (3) 10.5-12.125 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


83 Oct, R Reg. ........+. 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 


90 Oct. R Prem, ....... 13.3-16.5 

80 Oct. R Reg. ; 12-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 

90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 16.25-17 

80 Oct, R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 
San Joaquin Valley dist.: 

90 Oct, R Prem, ....... 16.25-17 

80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 


eUASs Noes cpoeiensesonse 31.5 
BP Di. cede bsctageeccdese 30.5 
BP DR. ocamncncsdesecees ed 29.5 

i Tie deka oy eiies ob ake (2)28-31 
150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

Bite Gh b eo ewbsénescseeed 30.5 
DO Dike Seacsenvetesesecscs 29.5 
BD. Dg 646 cwtddobeovicecers 28.5 
Shi. kh du keke eine 60's a4 b (2)27-30 








Price Service, Inc., 


regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice, 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance, 


Annual 


Bright Stocks 

145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col. 
DO OS. : sks tice or ee'cdsaoves 32.5 

15 p.t cvveeaes 31. 

BB Pi. nba chee ce cedvwocase (2)30-33 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r, filterb’] .......... 25(3) 
OS § Serer ey 27(3) 
- Uh segtenresdéietanceas 29(3) 
CD Gh = c cabs 04 dows ctinntgces 30(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral ai” eaomeesans 


Pale Oils 5 
60-85 vis. Det ad bé eens 15.5(2) 
86-110 vis. eccéesvases> 15.5(2) 
meee, * Bvavesvsneesn 16.5-17.5 
180 vis, PE or 17.5-18 
200 vis. REPOS BAS 17.5-18.5 
250 vis. Be 63 ot bee vocw 18-19 
280 vis. Do pe'anesamede 18.5-19.5 
300 vis. Moitn gicade kee 19-20 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 

Serer ere 33 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. ..... Gen aS 29-30 

ES ee 29-29.5 

vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. 28-29 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 34-35 
Neutral Oils—Solvent 
170-180 vis., 98 v.i. .... 24.5-26.25 
20°-210 vis., 90-95 v.i, . 25—26.5(2) 
aa eee 27.5-28 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 23 











LUBRICATING OILS 


for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 
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SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 5. Tex., 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 


(2)12-12.5(4) 
(2)13~-13.5(4) 
14(6 


15(6) 

16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(3) 
(2) 18-19(4) 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shi 


pments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 


turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 6.875( Sales) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 6.375( Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N. Y¥. Harbor 7-7.5 7-7.5 

Philadelphia . 7(2) 7(2) 

Baltimore im 

Hastings 

Toledo .. 


District 


refineries for 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
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KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA 


41-43 ww. 

42-44 w.w, 99.625 

Range oil . 

58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.9-9.375(2) 
(3)8.875~-9.25 


No, 1 fuel 
No, 2 fuel (5)8.25-8.75 
8-8.25 


No, 3 fuel 


No, 6 fuel (4)$1.65-1.80 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


*) (4)8.875-9 
(4)8.25-8.5 
’ (3)$1.65-1.75 


N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w. =. 8.75-9.5(2) 
9-10 


42-44 w 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.25-10 
$1.65-1.85 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 


$1.65-1.80 


9-9.25(2) 
9(3) 
8.25-9.25 


’ (5)$1.75-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 
41-43 w.w. 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


42-44 w.w. ... adveses (2)9.4-10.5 
52 & below Diesel. owk sone (2)9.3-9.625 
(2)9.3-9.875 
(2)9.1-10.25 
(2)8.5-9.875 
$2.15-2.40 

(3)$1.75-2.00(2) 


(For shipment to Ark, & Ia.) 


Tractor ‘tuel ae eos 
Diesel fuel 52 & below. eee 
Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 
No, 2 fuel 
No. 3 fuel 
No. 4 fuel 
No, 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 


11(4) 

10.25-10.75 
10.25 
10 


(2)11-11.25 
10.75(3) 
10.5(4) 
10.6 
10.5 


10.75—11.75 
10, 75—11.625 
10.375-11.375 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


Range oil waepeves 11.55-12.25(2) 
46-49 ww. kero, 11.55-12.55 
P.W. distillate 11.4-12(3) 
No, 2 fuel ......5.. (2)10.75-11.3 
No. 3 fuel 


No, 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


11.9 
11.7 
10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med.) .... iL.7 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 


40-43 w.w. .... 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


Los Angeles: 


(2)12-12.5 
$1.75-2.00 


Heavy fuel (P8 400) 
° $3. 15-2. yi 
8.25-11 


Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 
Diesel fuel (PS 200)"...... 


Stove dist. (PS 100) 129 


San Francisco: 


40-43 wWiw. .... 

Heavy fuel (P8 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 


pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 





88 Oct. 13.2-13.5 
84 Oct. ‘ = 
82 Oct. «12.2-12.5 
Light Fuel Olis 
Range oil . 11.375-11.75 
No. 2 fuel . (2)10.5-10.75(2) 
Heavy Fuel Olls 
No. 5, low sulfur ...... 8.6 
No. 5, high sulfur .. 4 8.25-8.35 
No. 6, low sulfur ...... 7.35-8.25 
No. 6, high sulfur ..... 7.1-8.25 





WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
SERS. BBW 0 00 cc sece 
124-126 A.m.p. 


(2)4.5-5 
(2)4.5-5 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; 
bbis.; fu , Slabs loose, Export p: 
are FAS; scale in’ bags or bbis., fully raned 
in bags or cartons, 


Orude Seale = N. ¥. Domestic N. Y¥. Export 
124-126 white 6(2) 6(2) 
1.45 ie 
7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
7.45(3) 7. 40-8. 15(3) 
7.56(3) 7.5-8.25(2) 
7.56(3) 7.65-8.4 
7.55(3) 8-8.75 
8.3(2) 8.25-9(3) 
55 11.2 





Sbbehinee 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11. 4 
MEE (ek ccd ccesws 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ........... 11.875(3) 
Lacquer diluent . (2) 12.125-12.625(2) 
Benzol diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 


Stoddard solvent .......... 14 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


OHIO— Quotations of 5.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P, Naphtha . 17.0 

spirits & stoddara ‘selvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent ....... eee pues eee 14.875 
BE, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 

vanes. Mineral 
New York 
Harbor ..... 16(5) 

Philadelphia . .(3)16.5-17 (4)15.5-16 
Baltimore ... oo0e 15.5(3) 
Boston ........ 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
Providence . sees 16.5(4) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 28 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators 


FOB their terminals. 





Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


92 Oct. R 90 Oct. R 85 Oct. R 83 Oct. R Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. No. 1 Fuel 
N. ¥. Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (2)42.05-18. 6 ame et "> pena 
do barges 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 (2)12- + sas 
Albany ..... 14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) 10.4(9) 
Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 yoy 
do barges. 12.8 12.8-13 a 8-12 eeee 10.2(4) 
Baton Rouge. .... ste a4 9.7 
Boston ..... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.3(14) 
Charleston 13.3-14.475 13.3 12.3-12.475 = 10.4(5) 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 1L.5 . snes 
Houston . 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9.25-10.25 
do barges 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
Jacksonville 13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 11.1 
Miami ...... 13.6 12.6 osee 11.1(3) 
Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.3(9) 
New Orleans 12.6 12 11.6 11.25-11.3 9. 7-10.15 
do 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk ‘ 12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.5(7) 
Pensacola .. 13.4 13.4 12.4 rkale 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.2(10) 
do barges. 15.05 15.06 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.1(10) 
Pt. Evergiades 2. 6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) daee 11.1(5) 
Portl os 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 10.4(9) 
14.95-15.2(3) 14.956-15.2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.3(9) 
Savannah 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
Tampa ..... 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 4(4) 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
Wilmington, 
o.%. 13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.06-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 
Diesel Ot Light Diesel 
Gas House No.5 Fuel No.5 Fuel Shore Plants Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 4.1.) (45 cet., 45 d.1.) 
N. Y. Harb.(19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6 (12)$3.23-3.56 $2.87 (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 9.5 =—a 2.84 eese éaue 
Albany ..... 4(12) 9.8 3.75 ose 9.8(4) woos 
Baltimore 9.2(10) 9.3 3.23(3) 2.87 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
barges 9.1(5) eae 3.20(3) 2.84 coee cove 
Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 je0% 2.22 3.8 3.48 
do barges im ake asec 2.19 esse er 
weeee 9.3014) 9.7 ebes 3.26(6) 9.7(5) 3.94(3) 
Charleston .. 9.4(5) — eae 2.73(2 9.5(2) 3.90(2) 
coos =& eae esee ees (2)8.5-9 3.49(6) 
do barges .(2)8-8.5 eve 2.35 os 
Jacksonville . 10.1(8) ees eeoe e 10.1(6) 4.242(5) 
Miami ...... 10.1 eee sews 10.1(2) 4.242(3) 
Mobile ..... 9.5(2) soe evee 9.5 soe 
New Haven. 9.3(10) ae 3.365 sss 9.7(5) oeee 
New Orleans aca been cece coc 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
Norfolk .... sone’ a . 3.18 2.82(2) yaad 3.90(3) 
—— Q ty 9.3 3.10-3.25(3) 3.10(6) 9.6(8) 3.90(5) 
Pt. 10.1(4) ease 10.1(5) 4. 242(4) 
Portiand .... 9%.4(9) 9.8 pees eee 9.8(4) 4.03 
ence .. 9.3(9) 9.7 3.2% 3.24(2) 9.7(4) 394-4. 07 
Savannah .. 10.1(7) ease ose 2.76(2) 10.1(5) 4.242(5) 
Tampa ..... 0(5) . ° 10(6) 4.20(5) 
Wilmington, 
b Gh esece 9.4(7) 9.4 9.5(2) 3.90(3) 
No. 6 Fuel No.6 Fuel Bunker C Heavy 
No. 6 Fad Ne Sulfur No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Dieset 
Ne Sulfur Guarantec Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ Ships’ 
Guaraates Barges Salfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N.Y.Harb. me Grand $2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2) $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) $3.57(3) 
Baltimore .. 2.48(6) 2.45(4) 2.60 2.60 2.45(4) 3.57 
Baton Rouge. 1.88 1.85 oe ose0 1.85(2) 3.24 
Boston ..... 2.51(9) 2.51(5) oe as 2.51(5) . 
Charleston .. 2,34(2) 2.31(3) oeee en 2.81(3) ne 
Corpus 1.88 1.85 oée0 ee 1,85(3) 3.15 
Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) ssay See 1.85(11 3.24(6) 
Jacksonville.  2.31( 2.28(6) Fone pecs 2.28(6) ee 
Miami ..... 225 2.22(2) oéahe as 2.22(3) see 
Mobile ..... 1.93 1.90 eeec eee 1.90 os¢ 
New Haven 2.47(3) 2.47 ese “a 2.47(2) san 
New Orleans. 1.88(3) 1.85(3) ocee sme 1.85(4) 3.24(2) 
esse 2.43(8) _— seee aus 2.40(4) coe 
2 eae pore'é = phe 2.10 ves 
Philadelphia . 2.48(8) 2.45(8) 2.63(4) 2.60(4) 2.45(7) 3.57(2) 
Pt. Evergiad: 2.25¢ 2.22(2) eee rr 2.22(3) Sea 
Portland ... 2.54(2) 51 ese ones 2.51 . 
Providence .. 2.47(5) 2.47(2) 2.65 2.62 2.47(3) . 
Savannah .. 2.34(5) 2.31(4) Keed Syaw 2.31(5) .* 
Tampa ..... 2.19(5) 2.16(4) Dobe ee 2.16(6) . 
ee 


ratings, indicated by the | 
octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter “, 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 28 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
ED SD se es wk Kcéu ec caucokines «tae ae 
_. Jb” "| gr Speetres pikes HOS ae 
oo, 8, See se ee, 


Moter Gasoline 
92 Oct. R (Premium) 
90 Oct. R (Premium) 
85 Oct. R (Regular) 11(3)-11.5 
83 Oct, R (Regular) .............ccceseeeeeses 10.76-11-11.25(2) 
8 BPS Sprain Here 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded ...... ow eseresashcocecsch ase 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 


4 ko BPS neers. eee ee 
we WP a nchéasnceedccs nae 8(6) 


12-12 .25(2) 
11. 75-12(2)-12.25 


Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


8-8 .125-8 .25 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375 
8 . 25-8 .375-8 .5 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No, 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2 .35(2)-$2.50 

$1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 

“R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor Method 

octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’ 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


Type of Price 
Crude Per bbi. 
Arabian $1.75 
Qatar $1.81 
Arabian $2.41 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 
Iraq-Basrah $1.67 


Effective 
FOB Point Date 
Ras Tanura, Saudi. Arabia 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Sidon, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon 
Fao, Iraq 


Nov. 1, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
Dec. 24, 1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District 

New York, 

Boston, Mass. 

Portland, Me, 

is Mi. «ssseedan on odeosesenat 
Baltimore, Md, ... 

Norfolk, Va. 

Charleston, 8. C. 5 
New Orleans, La. 17 15.5 
Houston, Tex. .. m é 15-15 .75 


Grade 91/96 Grade 80 


15.6-16.2 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland 
90 Oct, R (Prem.) 16(2) 
86 Oct. R (Reg.) . .(2)14.5-14.8 
» > 11.545) beus pry 
11(3) sabe 10 .35-10.95 
5 ots » ods 11.35-11.7 
10.5¢4) 10 .35-10 .95 
9.53(2) 


Detroit 


8 .65(4) 
8.4(4) 


PETROLATUMS 


gy a te k 1 to 1.5¢ less.) Diesei 

(Bbis., carloads; tank car, . ess. 

Snow White (3)7.75-8.625 or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 

Lily White (3)7.25-8.125 San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5 1.70(5) 
(3)6.875-7.875 San Francisco .. ar e5t> H 
(4)5.625-6.125 Portland, Ore. 3.86(4) 


(4)5.375-6 7 
(2)5.25-5.375 Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) 


PACIFIC COAST 


(in Ships’ Bunkers, Fuel Bunker © Fuel 


JANUARY 30, 1952 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 


Manzanillo 
Salina Cruz ..... 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 


Since 1923, it has been recognized 
the industry as the foremost 


. « « « OUGRAM has the largest staff of 
oll price experts employed by any olf 
price reporting agency. 

. « « » OGRAM is the most complete, 


If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept ao week's Tricl 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that Is required. 

Write today to: 


— ~Platt’s 
ONLGRAM 
Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Obie 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 








tmapection fees as in next column. 


Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
shown Gasoline tazes, shown in 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 





effect Jan. 28, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their 3 offices, but subject to later correction. 


unless otherwise 


county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices Nev. 1/20c; N 
also do not include tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 1/40c; Tenn. 
footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in Kerosine 
ATLANTIC waneruan |, CALIFORNIA rt Ar S/07| ase 
No. 1 No.2 400 Gals. & over cos 
Dir, Cons. . Fuel Fuel San Fran., Cal..... 14.5 18.0 6.5 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 
Allentown, Pa. 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 DOD +00 éstese 15.7 19.2 6.5 
Altoona ...... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Phoenix m. coos 29.3 20.7 7.0 
Brie ......... 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.55 18.15 Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 
- 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Poi Ore. .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Harrisburg ...14.3 143 7.0 14.0 12.8 Seattle, Wash. esses 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Philadelphia .. ... eee +» 134 122 Spokane eccccsoese 17.8 21.3 8.5 
Pit +. 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Tacoma .......... 15.0 18.5 8.5 
sosece 16 204 £0 1460... 288 Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 
Scranton ..... 143 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Wilkes +» 143 143 7.0 14.3 13.1 Honolulu, T, H.... 15.3 18.8 8.5 
rt ..15.0 15.0 7.0 143 13.1 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 
York ......... 43 143 7.0 13.7 125 Juneau ......-+0+. 16.3 19.8 4.0 
Wilmington, 
Del, ..eseeee 13.4 13.4 7.0 134 12.3 
Bridgpt. 144.8 148 60 = .«.. eee 
Hartford Croce ese oe ee ccs we T.T. FurnaceOll StoveOll 
New Haven... 14.8 148 60 ... 123 40. 7.7. T.T. 
Boston, . + 149 149 63 ... 12.6 (406 gals. or more) 
Fall River .... 14.9 149 63 «... «.. (ex all taxes) 
ooee 15.6 15.6 63 «... 18.3 18.5 10.9 12.4 
Worcester .... 15.1 15.1 63 «... 128 18.0 10.4 11.9 
Prov., R. L.... 149 149 60  .. 12.5 19.8 11.8 13.3 
Camden, SS are eos oo 2 ae 21.2 13/9 15.4 
Newark ....... «+> eee oo WA a 21.1 13.8 15.3 
Albany, N. Y¥.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 12.2 20.5 11.5 i 
Binghamton .. 15.8 15.8 6.0 14.7 13.3 205 11.5 ARE 
Buffalo ....... 155 155 60 148 13.6 24.3 14.8 16.3 
Elmira ....... 15.8 158-60 148 13.4 20.5 11.5 . 
Rochester .... 15.5 15.5 60 14.8 13.4 28.8 15.3 16.8 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 6.0 14.6 13.2 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Watertown ... 16.6 16.6 6.0 16.0 14.2 19'3 11.6 ‘ 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 ... 122 34.8 : ane 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 145 8.0 14.0 12.6 21.8 aio! rex 
Charlotte, N.C.. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 ? pave? eines 
Jacksonville, 
Via. .....--. 15.2 15.23 9.0 ese ove tax es to motor fuel 
avgas taxes are 2c a = state. 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. gas tax appli 
T.W. T.W. avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh ......... 20.0 21.0 Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
Heavy Fuel Olls—T.W. torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
Ne. 5 No. 6 ex ic territorial lMquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 8.48 6.00  eiees are ex Hawallan gross income tax of 


Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w, deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
ime, Camden—aAdd 1c for deliveries of 


tankwagon prices. Current 
OlL prices may vary from those shown 
of conditions. ) 
Conoco Demand 
N (3rd Gaso- 
(regular) Grade) . line sine 
Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand Junc. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
Pueblo ......... 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, Wyo, ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 
Cheyenne oeee 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 
Billings, Mont. .. 17.0 ¢eee 8.0 16.5 
Butte .........- 18.0 ase 8.0 18.2 
Great sees 17.0 ées 8.0 18.2 
Helena ......... 17.5 cies 8.0 18.2 
Salt Lake ses 16.4 ava 7.0 16.5 
Twin Falls, - 19.1 18.1 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
Roswell ........ 15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 eses 9.0 15.2 
Muskogee, + 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City .. 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 
Tulsa .....60-.- 13.5 12.5 8.5 12.5 
Taxes: 

Gasoline 5 "Seema ater meme Wan ass 
Albuquerque Roswell, 0.5¢; Santa 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals, and over, deduct ic, 

Notes: 

T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 

40 


1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 
Notes: 
Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 


.-and 

0.5¢ for ena egy A gals., 
Marine trade Alaska Tonsat ing Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 

40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
aad 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c¢ for 
less than 40° gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. er than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 


80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0 for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0¢ for 115/145. 


Kerosine—T.T. except at Salt — 


200-399 gals., d 400 gals. & 
deduct 4c; tank contract trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & 
gals, or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 


Humble 

HUMBLE Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
OIL Regular ine Tank Re- 

T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers, 


Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
specified, are as follows: 
Ala, 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans, D hes La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Cc. 1/4c; N, D. soot Okla. 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 
2/5¢ ; and Wisc. 3/100c 
inspection fees only: Ala. “1/20; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


1/20c; Fla, 1/8¢; Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 





ESSO Regular Grade 
¢ ) 
STANDARD Gasoline 
Dir. Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. -xtil. : 14.6 5.0 13.2 
DOOR occ ccciie css x9 14.6 5.0 13.1 
Baltimore, Md, ..... 14. 5 14.5 7.0 13.1 
Cumberland ........ 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.5 
Washington, D. C. 14.9 149 60 13.5 
Danville, Va. ...... 15.4 15.4 80 14.2 
Petersburg ......... 15.0 15.0 8.0 143 
ee TTT Cee 14.1 141 8.0 13.6 
Richmond .......... 1445 145 80 14.0 
Roanoke . --- 163 163 8.0 165.1 
Charleston, w. Va. - 14.1 161 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont .......... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling .......... 160 160 7.0 144 
Charlotte, N.C. .... 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
DEY, iv éccs és seuss 15.8 15.8 9.0 141 
Bs MOO cccresveces 16.0 160 9.0 144 
PE. cri scccccces 16.0 160 9.0 14.6 
CRORE co coscceccs 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charleston, 8. C 145 14.5 9.0 20% 
Columbia .......... 15.9 15.9 9.0 toe 
Spartanburg ....... 14.9 14.9 9.0 eR 
ew Orleans, La 13.3 13.3 11.0 12.8 
Baton Rouge 13.7 13.7 11.0 125 
rarer 15.1 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Lake Charles ...... 13.8 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Shreveport 15.4 15.4 11.0 13.5 
New Iberia 13.9 13.9 11.0 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Memphis .... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga - 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville .........-.. 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark. .. 15.9 15.9 85 14.3 
Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Min, Spirits V.M.&P. 
Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17. 18.5 
Steel bbis. ......... 23 24.5 


3,600 gals. & over... 15, 
24. 


seer 


0 
0 
7 
5 
D. C. 
100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 
0 
2 
0 


500-3,599 gals. -. 18. cece 
3,600 gals. & over. 16. eeee 
Steel Dbis. .......... 2 seve 


FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.2 No.4 No.6 


= 
b 
- 


N 
Atlantic City, N.J. 13 











DB FB soos cece 

Newark, N. J. ... 13.1 12.1 $3.754 $3.006 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 12.2 3.69 2.94 
Washington, D. C. 13.5 12.6 3.85 2.89 
Norfolk, Va. .... 13.6 12.2 .... eves 
Danville ....se+06 «+++ 12.8 .. eae 
Petersburg 3 12.9 ee eee 
Richmond 0 12.6 ee eee 
Roanoke ......+.. ««+- 13.7 «. . 
Charlotte, N. C 13.9 12.6 .. . 
ick eecsee 14.1 12.9 ... ° 
Raleigh . 14.6 13.5 ... . 
Charleston, 8 ace Sash os . 
Columbia ... e 13.3 .. ° 
Spartanburg ..... .... 12.4 ° 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices ao not ‘n- 


clude 1c state tax. 
Notes: 


Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lc for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals., 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


Effective dates: x Jan. 24; xt Jan. 26. 

(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 

IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8S. gal., 
OIL subtract 1/6th) 

Esso 

(Regular Grade) Kere- 

Dealer sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. 

St. John’s, Nfid. .. 25.1° 14.0 25.1 

Halifax, N. 8S. .... 21.6 15.0 23.6 

St. John, N. B. . 21.6 13.0 23.6 

Charlottetown,P.E. ES 23.6 13.0 25.6 

Montreal, P. 2. 23.6 13.0 25.6 

Toronto, Ont, ..... 22.6 11.0 24.6 

Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 

Winnipeg, Man, ... 23.0 9.0 27.0 

Brandon, Man. ... 26.9 9.0 28.9 

Regina, Sask. - 21.5 10.0 23.5 

Saskatoon, Sask. .. 25.1 10.0 27.1 

Calgary, Alta. .... 21.3 10.0 23.3 

mton, Alta. .. 20.0 10.0 22.0 

Vancouver, B. C. . 22.0 10.0 24.0 


Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes, 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


£ 
< 
£ 
4 


Mobligas (Regular Grade) 

° Dir. Cons. Dir. 
New York City: Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Manh. 


fi 
b 
77 
ae, 
Zz 
= 


i 
af 


Pecewes vces . . oe 14.7 14.7 
Rinne Streeseeees » ons > : 4.7 14.7 
oo eee * ° on 4.7 14.7 


ee eeeneee 


: BEEE: BEEBE 


~ 
~ 
ee 


eooee 
eager: 


Peane 
ll al al mal 
: esssss 
: $8888 


ee 
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8: aeeeee 3 


coe: 


woneavhanae- 


SESSEEEESERS: SESSRESESEEEES 
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HOrFFROO: OO: 
. 
ee 

» eee 

woag- 
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. ee 

eee 

eevee 


warrorrnon- 


wee earcoawvnrHeeoe 


hh 


; S2Se9; 2599; 
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eoooercoes: oe: 


ee 


to & © b9 Go im Mt © © bo Oo G9 00m OH et © 00 Or Od ad 


ShESEEREES 


‘ee 

_ =~ 

ee QO 
° 
$338 


+ Om Gone. 


Go bt Ge & bom bo ee Or bo bo 


7 
% 
wWEwcouwmaoweano: : NO: KOK eORDORD 


a oe te | all alll ane 
SESERSEESSEE 
CACwWHe KH DONDI1NRearoweew4«a 


a 


tht -t 4-4-4 1 oe 


* oo: & 


. 


BSSUESRESERRESSS 


7 
a33 0 3 bees 


S 
SESSSSEEEEGE: : SS: SESSEEERES 





ae nee te ceutiuaie 20.5 18.5 21.5 
Taxes: -¥.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals 
° ° . or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
™ lobitheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 


Syracuse V.M. 
lg ee tae is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


x Jan, 3; xf Jan, 23. 
OHIO STANDARD 


Aviation Gasoline-Cons, T.W. Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Sohio ( ) 
Oon- Re 


no 
85 
ao 


Avia. 


| 


Sohio 
Avia. 
100 


fe 
ize 
i 
| 


i 


iff 


sf 
a8 


D 

2 

Bees 

eeee 
BESS 
s°ss 


Tax 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 

- 6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6 
6 


es 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6.0 


SESSSSSESSESS 
ecooooooocooooo 


geevecvese 


. 


ecoooooooooeooo 


BUSESESESESES ATE 
' 


BEUBBESESEERE 
eosooooooooooS 
BUBBEBENENEEE 
BSVRERKRKKSS 
SeocooeooooooSo 
cooooccoooooon 
Siddddiidddte 
wanna aanaaaas 
Besseesesesss 
SwBBSSBBeOwBennwnaw 
Ranaannananone 
eaaioianan 
Boaaanaaaaeaan 
fevvevrerneers 
Bageeeseess 
E seuepeseee 


Everowrres 


e. 6. 19. " : 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. 


isceneecensess 
eee 


Evesesuyssesss 
phen eho 


Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except ‘gals. ; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s publicly posted. 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) —e 
Cr’n. aes he Stanolex Fu o11—_—____—_- 
. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
T.W. Taxes T.W. gals. over gals. gals. & over 
15.5 15.8 esas esos eee cee ooee 
16.5 16.6 : . ° vee eves 
— as ee A cute 
er 13.3 
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_ 
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ede toro me 
ee 
S 
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ecooooooousce 


SAAANAANSAS 
sstesees 
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eaOoGaoNn 
REESE 


eaGaee 
ctacnan 


Lond 
EESSSEEESEE 





— te 
St al 


eeerauaveneHare 


ee ee ee eeee 


SSSSSSRSSSSE 
_ 
eSeccnnnaSSoe 


BSGRESSSERSSRSaSS 
cob oa ce ROnbAAbae 
ceocooooooooosooo 


wo 
Satie 
rOoD 


includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not fa 
. kerosine, ic; 


prices: Georgia. 
kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
Notes: 


Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
Prices. 


SHSPSOSHOOSSOS 
ecoooceoceceoo 
Kstsestsesssssiststststs 


& 
ge 


jpora: . 
x Effective Jan. 24. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, 
SCHEDULE A B © D 


Gravity 
13-13.9 ... Sree pda sua 4 oeee 
14-14.9 ... aes weed eeee ocee 
15-15.9 ... cae dpe cose esos 
16-16.9 ... eee bere ° cece eevee 
17-17.9 ... dan S¢es “se euwe cove 
18-18.9 .. 008 sse0 eee cose coos 
19-19.9 ... o6ae e606 “an ocee ceee 
w 20... 2.23 2.25 2.10 2.16 2.46 
20-20.9 .... 2.25 2.27 2.12 2.18 2.48 
Below 21 2.2% .... 2.12 2.18 23.48 
21-21.9 2.27 .2.29 2.14 2.20 2.50 
22-22.9 2.29 2.31 2.16 2.22 2.52 
23-23.9 2.31 2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 
24-24.9 - 2.33 2.35 2.20 2.26 2.56 
Below 3 .. 3.35 3.96 ..6e B.BB  ccee 
25-25.9 - 2.85 2.37 2.22 2.28 2.58 
26-26.9 . 2.37 2.39 2.24 2.30 2.60 
27-27.9 .... 2.39 2.41 2.26 32.32 23.62 
28-28.9 - 2.41 2.43 2.28 2.34 2.64 
Below 29 .. 2.41 coe! Se cece Bee 
29-29.9 - 2.43 2.45 2.30 2.36 2.66 
29 & Above. .... vee oaks eon ae 
30-30.9 .... 2.45 2.47 2.32 2.38 2.68 
30 & Above. .... 20% ovne eee deseo 
31-31.9 .... 2.47 2.49 2.34 2.40 2.70 
32-32.9 .... 2.49 2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 
32 & Above. .... pees sere cane aeee 
33-33.9 .... 2.5 2.53 2.38 2.44 2.74 
34-34.9 .... 2.53 2.55 2.40 2.46 2.76 
34 & Above. .... py oes gta) we 
35-35.9 .... 2.56 2.57 2.42 2.48 32.78 
36-36.9 -. 2.57 2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 
37-37.9 -- 2.59 2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 
38-38.9 -»- 2.61 2.63 2.48 2.54 2.8 
39-39.9 .... 2.63 2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 
40 & Above. 2.65 2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 


New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
F I Fi K Se ee <4 R 


G H 


Deis ae in SS: gach 

‘se — 66 ieee SR ag 

7 aah eI S BL. Cpe 

Seat .daeb. i mide. es A Raa ee 

(anak: ie sabe. Cul MN, Seas: Adgath 
Ga ns gee SP er es See chine neko 
2.38 2.48 2.43 2.53 1.95 2.14 2.19 
2.40 2.50 2.45 2.65 1.97 2.16 2.21 
ee Sree ere een; en 
2.42 2.52 2.47 2.57 1.99 2.18 2.23 
2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.20 2.25 
2.46 2.56 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.22 2.27 
3.46 .... 23.81 32.61 eee ee 
2.48 2.58 2.53 2.63 2.05 2.24 2.29 
2.50 2.60 2.55 2.65 2.07 2.26 2.3 
2.52 2.62 2.57 2.67 2.09 2.28 2.33 
2.54 2.64 2.59 2.69 2.11 2.30 2.35 
2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 2.13 2.32 2.37 
2.58 2.68 2.63 2.73 2.15 2.34 2.39 
bce) 2een CR: “eane St Sees 
2.60 -2.70 2.65 2.75 2.17 2.36 2.41 
2.62 2.72 2.67 2.77 2.19 2.38 2.43 
2.64 2.74 2.69 2.79 ee 2.40 2.45 
2.66 2.76 2.71 2.81 ac Le ee 
2.68 3.38 2.73 2.83 2.44 2.49 
2.70 2.80 2.75 2.85 2.46 2.51 
2.72 2.82 2.77 2.87 2.48 2.53 
2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 2.50 2.55 
2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 2.52 2.57 
2.78 2.88 2.83 2.93 2.54 2.59 
2.80 2.90 2.85 2.95 2.56 2.61 









° . 1.28 
2.21 2.28 2.33 1. co §6©B.OB nee 
2.23 2.30 2.35 1. «++ 2,07 1.58 
2.23 2.30 2.35 .. coe see0e = et ee 
2.25 2.32 2.37 1. «++ 2.00 1.64 
2.27 2.3% 2.39 1. «oe 2.11 - 1.70 
2.29 2.36 2.41 1. +++ 2.13 1.76 
2.29 2.36 2.41. .. e000 eves sees 
2.31 2.38 2.43 1. cose 23.15 + 
2.33 2.40 2.45 1.93 «se 3.17 1.88 
2.35 2.42 2.47 1.95 oes 23.19 1.94 
2.37 23.44 3.40 1.97 .... 3.22 1.99 
2.39 2.46 2.51 1.99 poe 2.23 2.04 
2.41 2.48 2.53 2.01 2.50 2.25 2.09 
2.43 2.50 2.55 aa 2.525 2.27 2.14 
2.45 2.52 2.57 -«- 2.55 2.29 2.19 
2.47 2.54 2.59 «+» 2.575 2.31 2.23 
2.49 2.56 2.61 ++» 2.60 2.33 2.27 
2.51 2.58 2.63 ++» 2.625 2.35 2.31 
2.53 2.60 2.65 -» 2.65 2.37 2.35 
2.55 2.62 2.67 -- 2.67% 2.39 2.39 
2.57 2.64 2.69 -»- 2.70 2.41 2.41 
2.59 2.66 2.71 -- 2.725 2.43 2.43 
2.61 2.68 2.73 +» 2.7%5 2.45 2.45 
2.63 2.70 2.75 .... 2.775 2.47 2.47 





except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 
KANSAS 


Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., 
Texas Co. 


Nerth-North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


West Central 
Schedule A: Humble, 


Sehedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 


East Texas 
$2.65 Fiat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Hurable, ie 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, . ‘Stanolind, T 
as Co, 
West Texas (Sour) 

Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 

Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co, 
West Texas 


(Fullerten & Pe 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 3-15-50, Phillips, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, _ Co. 
est 


(Seurry County Area) 
A: Gulf, — Pan American, 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co 


) 

Humble 7-8-49, 
“1 Sun 7-13- 
49, Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind 0. P. 
7-14-49. 


) 

F ¢ Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind 0. G., Texas Co. 

Gulf Coast 


& Others 
gravity): 


¢ & ) 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Pan 
oe Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 


. 


(Refugio & Others) 
Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 


Gulf Coast 
(Mirando Heavy & Others) 
Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 


awe 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 


42 





on sae 


(Heyser Others) 
Schedule I (20-40 a B Continental, Hum- 
ble, Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun 
7-13-49. 
Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 
Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 
Texas 
Agua Dulce (Republic) ..... 
Alief (Pure) ....-s6-e-eeeees 
Aransas (Atlantic) —2e above cece 
Bazette (Humble) ....-....- re |" 
Benavides & E. (Republic) épcecksbivenn ee 
Boynton (Humble) «......s.--eeeeeesees 48 
Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1-1-50) . . [Schedule K 
Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) .... 2.65 


Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair).. 2.58 
Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 2.65 
Charlotte (Humble) ...............Schedule B 
Clark (Humble) ......-cccesecceceeeses 2.54 
Clay Creek (Sun) .....s+.+-see5. acocew ee 


Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) cocscces 2.83 


lumbie, Magnolia, T 
Earl eyed (Pan Am, specter fSbisy below 


Stee ee meen eee eee eeeee 


Gist, 35 “& above (Atlantic, ‘5-1- ~50) ooee 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) ..... 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ........ 

Hilbig (Humble) ........scececsrseseee 2.54 
Imogene (Humble) ..............--Sehedule B 
Lentz (Humble) ........- 2.54 


ee ene eewereees 


Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) .........+0+. 2.83 
Longhorn & E. (Republic) ........-... 2.75 
Long Lake (Sinclair) .......+ssees++++ 2.65 
Lali ( BD  desonweaceemasceveses mee 
Lytton Springs > eaccsonvecse ae 
Manford (Humble) ........ csece ath 


Manziel (Pan Am, i-1-50) ........Schedule K 
Mariposa (Humble) ..............-Schedule B 
Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50). . Schedule K 










Midway, 35 & ab. segregated (Republic) 2.80 
Midway Lake natn — 1-6-51)—5c below 
Csbudenasabees® 000060 60 cgedvc , eS 
McCoy (Shell, 51-48) ee 2.83 
North Vidor (Magnolia 2.80 
Opelika (Magnoli: - 2.65 
Palagana Dome (Republic) . - 2.75 
Pearsall (Humble) = below Schedule N 
Pickton (Gulf) ° . Schedule A 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, "7-6-6180 below 
wceg ben cuenee ccveweseserccccss MONGREL 
Pita (Humble) Ses *) Schedule B 
Pittsburg (Gulf) . -8Schedule A 
Plymouth, high grav. low oct. (Republic) 2.65 


Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub-Clarksville 
Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ......... 
Quitman, Paluxy ~ Am, kay oa 





Sand Fiat (Humble, Pure, 4 
Satsuma (Stanolind O. P., 
Schwab (Shell, 5-1-48 

Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) .. 
Shepherd (Shell, 5-1-48) 
Southland (Republic) ... 
Sweden (Republic) ..... 
Taleo (Humble, 4-25-49) . 
Taylor Link (Shell) 


2.54 
-25-49) . Schedule K 
4-1-50) .... .715 











Tenney Creek (Humble) ...............- 2.54 
Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 2.83 
Vem CR, PUBS) 6 bn cb tase vén eas 2.48 
Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) -. 2.40 


Yates (Gulf, Humble, Shell) ........... 2.35 
Zoborski (Humble) ..... Pe Py ee 54 
ew Mexico (Sour) 

Schedule C: Atlantic, Continental, Humble. 
Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 

Texas Co. 


New Mexico 


(Fullerton & Others) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Dec. 9, 1950) 


Alleghany, N, Y. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 4.25 
Bradford, Pa. (oom, Tide Water) ..... ° .25 
Buckeye, O. (Seep) .....-.-eceeeeeaces 3.76 
Eureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep) ee SC 


Lower Penn. District (Pennzoil) | esecce 4.25 
Southwest Penn. (Seep) ........-seees 
Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) eeccccccess 
Zanesville, O. (Ashland) 

(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
— schedules may be obtained on request 
to N) 


Bay 
Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 


Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-ov,. «75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 
Clare CY .occcccccece nose cenan® top 2.44 
Fork & one MOAR 2 ccc rcccccccescce 2.80° 
Pure 
Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 2.62 
Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 280 
Simrall—6-24-49: 
Montmorency ..... ccecceess codeeusen: an 
rryton-Sun Densiow ... oadccensy ae 
Sohio—6-30-49: 
MEO rcccccccevcesce eccecccesecses +» 2.61 
Coldwater & Isabelia 96000 6s0eene0ebm 2.80 
ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling _— Ky. (Owensboro-Ashland, 
T21-4D)  coccccccccccccece cores atnteswese 
Butler Co., “Ky. (Owensbo: ° 
Ton) o ccccccveccces cccccscocveres -. 2.55 


Cleveland, °. & Others ‘ss. °. * Ohio, 4- 


UB-BO) co cccvciecccccccccccvcesscecesse 60 
Clinton Co., Ky. (Ashland O. & T.) ... 2.60 
Corning, O. (Seep, 5-6-4909)... ce neceeee 2.70 


Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below. Schedule F 

Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) ..... 2.77 

Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 


OED) og sccceccvecoscceccecvesocesosses 2.77 
Indiana Basin (Ashland 0.& R., Sohio) 2.77 
Lima, O. (8. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) «.....-.++ 2.40 
Loudon, TH. (Carter) ....sessscecceses . ae 
Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) .......-.-+ Js oe 2.77 
Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio oil, “7 “1-49) coccese et 
Ragland Grade, Ky. (A Ashland O T. 2.43 
Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland oO. & T.) 2.83 
Southern Illinois (Mohawk) ........--+. 2.77 
Western Kentucky (Sohio) ........---- 2-77 


LOUISIANA-AR 


Arkansas Sour 
(Schuler, Jones Sand) 
Sehedule L: Esso Standard. 
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Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 








Sour 
: (M lia- Li t & Others) 
Sehedule M: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 
N. Louisi Ark Sweet 





(Homer & Others) 
— N: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- 
ard. 

N, Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet 

(Caddo & 
Sehedule A: Arkansas Fuel, 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
(ortheast 


a 


) 
Guif, Magnolia, 


(Delhi & Others) 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun, 
a Louisiana 


ly Ridge & 


GE « ons HAS po doe ullb be hdc cedatane.s 2.70 
Cotton Valley. La. Dist. (Esso Stand- 

ME. dccvpnvwhisned SU bnedinde sbdnbdees 2.85 
ee 4, ERR eee: See 2.61 
Georgetown, La, (Ark. Fuel 1-1-51) 2.54 
Haynesville, La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 

Kansas Fuel, Guif) ..............--5+ -70 
Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind) ....Schedule O 
Lisbon, La. Crude (Gulf) ......... Schedule N 
Lisbon, La. District. (Esso Standard)... 2.85 
Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) ............ 2.75 
Smackover, Ark. (Ark. Fuel 4-30-49; 

We MED. 0 dahon nb ee wake nate essa 
Sweet Lake, La. (Pure) .............. 


) 
. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 
Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) .. 








Btamolind) ........-sececeesreres Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 

5-14-49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16- 

GBD. ccc ccescececasescecsessescess Schedule T 


Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips). . 

Pondera (Phillips) Sch 
WYOMING 

Big Sand Draw Condensate (Sinclair, 6- 


2.65 


SED) nner ww cee ccereseeeenseees 
Seen (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stanolind, < 
12-50) 


SS om ep ade dedo¥ o8t 6 eW¥ os se5s 6 1.50 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Carter, Con- 
— Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texaco Schedule A 


Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 5-14- 








Others) 5 
Schedule 0: <4 Standard, Stanolind. Ville Platte, La. (Continental) ....... : 49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 
Central W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) .. 2.75 E. Mahoney Dome (Sinclair) 2c below 
(Ola & ) ; MISBISSEPPE tet t rt ceeet eter nes Schedule C 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard Garland (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stanolind, 
Coastal : Baxterville crude (Gulf 5-1-50) , 1-9D-BD) nes ccc csccess pas ee 
(Golden Meadow & Others) Baxterville, dist. (Gulf) ................ 60 Mule Creek (Carter) .. 2.41 
Sehedule P: Continental, Gulf A Pan | Carthage Pt. dist., 45 & abv. (Pure) 2.85 Oregon Basin (Ohio Oil, "12-20-49; Stano- 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- | —P Pt. Sweet dist. (Esso Stand- lind, 1-12-50; Texaco, 1-13-50) ...... 1.40 
lind, Texas Co. Bucutia aps oases) P aon “ites sabe» eet 2.85 Wertz & Others (Sinclair) .........8chedule C 
oastal 8 ‘s 
Guaaue a a Others) RE err tts cee Schedule Q | CANADIAN FIELDS 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1- 50, Sun vuyette & Others (Esso Standard)..ScheduleO (| (Postings of Imperial Oil Ltd. Prices are in 
2-3-50. Fayette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard).... 2.85 Canadian dollars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard).. 2.85 Imperial gals.) 
yey ag coe — Pickens (Carter, Sohio) .......... ScheduleD | Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D-3 zones 
Schedule (24-29 Gravity): Pan American | Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above....ScheduleS | Tey perry Terri . $2.535 
7-13-49, Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., | COLORADO | Armisie, Lower Cretaceous zone 
7-12-49 | Canon City (Continental) ............. $2.45 | C1e2B-BB) cc ve cecenvoceces a 2.535 
South Louisiana | Florence (Continental) ................. 2.45 | Bothwell - BOD ctcdosccvecs 3.35 
(Westwego & Others) Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A | G-2B-B1) oven veceecess 2.38 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. lies (Stanolind, Texaco) , “Schedule A } Glenco “11. BG. aciesvcvnewoceda 3.35 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS | Moffat (Texaco) .................. Schedule A | Golden Spike, D-2 & D-3 zones 
Askaneas Soar Dist. (Limestone): Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) _...... |. ScheduleA | (1-16-52) .-----ese secre eves: 2.535 
Big Creek, Calhoun, Columbia, Dor- | Tow Creek (Texaco) .............. ScheduleA | Joseph Lake, Viking zone (1- 16-52) 2.40 
cheat-Macedonia & McKamie’ (Esso Walden (Continental) ............. Schedule A Leduc-Calmar (6-1-51) .....-++5+- 2.62 
(| il ie Rg ea seine $2.80 | Wellington (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A Oil Springs (11-1-50) ........0eee cess 3.37 
Arkansas Sweet Dist, (Sandstone): MONTANA Petre CRASH vec cec es cves cisee 3.55 
Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). $2.85 ee: Beh EP re $2.70 Redwater (6-1-51) ...-------+.-+++++ 46 
Bateman Lake, La. cond. (Texaco, Cat Creek (Continental 5-1-50) ......... 2.65 Wizard Lake, D-3 zone (1-16-52) .... 2.6327 
RRA OE hes ba ee 2.99 | Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) ........... 2.70 Woodbend (6-1-51) «2.6.6... cee cwncee 62 
Bayou Pigeon, La, (Republic) ......... 2.65 Cut Bank (Texaco) bbAcheweseneed Schedule R Turner Valley Crude (4-24-51): Prices, FOB 
, La. (Continental) ............... 2.75 SRN GOMAIOD oon 6556500406) Bh oie kk ok | producer’s tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
Bivins, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) .......... 2.75 Dry Creek (Ohio Oil) ............. Schedule A $2.94 with 2c differential on degree of 
Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Stand- Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil, gravity to 64 & over at $3.56 
CALIFORNIA 


S. 0. California prices effective Dec. 12, 1950, except Ed-son and Wheeler Ridge Jan. 1, 





1952, All gravities above those quoted take highest price of- 


fered for the field fied. 
SCHEDULB 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 SCHEDULE x 4 10 ul 12 13 14 15 
Gravity Gravity 
12-12.9.... $1.58 $1.50 $1.33 91.384 $1.46 .... «... 24-24.9.... CES URES Saco ae, oe eet Se 
13-13.9.... 1.62 1.57 1.39 1.41 1.53 aoa one 25-25.9. .. eae inen ys vans pee 2. . 
14-14.9.... 1.67 1.67 1.45 1.47 1.60 $1.63 $1.81 26-26.9.. ot. Ce et Seba rh sabe ° 
15-15.9.... 1.73 1.73 1,48 1.50 1.63 1.66 1.85 27-27.9.. Pas 2.47 $2.25 sae van ge ah 
16-16.9.... 1.80 1.78 1.51 ue 1.65 1.70 1.90 28-28.9.. $2.47 2.51 2.30 tos See deve @BAa 
17-17.9... 1.86 1.83 1.55 make 1.68 1.74 1.95 29-29.9.. 2.52 2.55 2.35 kad 2.27 bodies 2.45 
18-18.9.... 1.92 1.89 1.58 oées 1. 6} 6S. Oe 30-30.9.... 2.58 2.59 2.40 ee 2.33 a 2.50 
19-19.9.... Riess 1.94 ene bad2 1.73 1.81 2.07 31-31.9.. 2.63 2.64 2.45 $2.51 se. ee. 3 
20-20.9.... 2.00 all RN Sten 1.84 2.13 32-32.9.. 2.68 2.68 2.51 2.56 gatt Ship 2.59 
21-21.9.... 2.07 es Swe ° 1.87 2.19 33-33.9.... 2.74 2.72 2.56 2.61 . «.-; $2.71 2.04 
ame oa both é 1.92 2.24 34-34.9 2.79 2.76 2.61 2.66 ses 2.7% 2.69 Sues 
ee 2% saat : 1.97 2.29 35-35.9.... asks ae 2.65 2.71 sate 2.80 2.73 $2.71 
ea vi ye 2.01 toed 36-36.9. me *s 2.70 2.75 pha 2.84 2.78 2.77 
“< ” o aaa 2.05 ae 37-37.9. abi vg 2.74 2.80 wie: ews 2.82 2.82 
%. fin a eye na: Fe 38-38.9. wats i 2.78 2.85 <n foi 2.87 2.87 
: ss ay Ses ‘ bao 39-39.9. when 2.83 2.90 bis Ry 2.91 nee 
; o4 F Aah cvas 3 ate 40-40.9.... evn Wy. 2.87 2.95 Gis © Stes 2.96 eit 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 
cee bec wave... ebbe. “ens peel. aig eat eae? ee Ls wea e ee aes eee aes ee fee: oe ee 
ar Ie ee a) gee Rs PL ee a oe a a meerrtae ers © ee oe SR ee Lo 
see cess eevee $1.88 $1.64 .... $1.86 $1.88 .... $1.82 $1.76 $1.86 $1.87 .... .... 1.73 1.77 1.80 .... .«. i! 
Saeco © 6c eee oy eee pe ee | eee eo ee ee eee ey 
once! sees) eee £008 -ETEicin cd Bac a BO Ti Oe cc 00 haan, Be Bee eee Apes. S48 ids 
v cons. cove SOL 2598) .5<. 2.98 B.OO.c.06 2:98 2-98: 2.0B B.0B 2.05 ccee B.D EGS 3.08 200 ce 1.89 $1.98 
---. $1.90 $1.93 2.06 1.84 .... 2.02 2.06 .... 1.96 1.96 2.03 2.08 .... «... 1.95 1.98 1.98 .... «++. 1,96 2.04 
ee 1.95 1.98 2.00 1.89 .... 2.06 2.10 $2.03 1.99 2-01 2.09 2.13 .... .... 2.00 2.05 2.04 .... «.-. 2.04 2.11 
.04 1.99 2.03 2.13 1.94 .... 2.10 2.15 2.10 2.03 2.06 2.15 2.18 .... $1.87 2.06 2.11 2.10 .... .«. 2.11 2.17 
-11 2.04 2.07 2.18 2.00 .... 2.15 2.19 2.17 2.06 2-11 2.20 2.24 .... 1.94 2.13 2.16 2.16 .... «+... 2.18 2.24 
-17 2.00 2.12 2.23 2.05 .... 2.19 2.23 2.24 2.10 2.16 2.25 2.30 .... 2.01 2.19 2.20 2.22 «... .. 2.24 2.30 
-24 2.13 2.18 2.28 2.11 .... 2.24 2.28 2.31 2.14 2.21 2.30 2.36 $2.22 2.07 2.25 2.25 2.27 .... .. 2.29 2.37 
.30 2.18 2.24 2.33 2.17 $2.24 2.29 2.32 2.37 2.19 2.27 2.35 2.42 2.26 2.12 2.31 2.29 2.31 $2.26 .. 2.35 2.43 
.35 2.22 2.30 2.38 2.23 2.29 2.34 2.37 2.48 2.23 2.34 2.39 2.48 2.31 2.18 2.37 2.33 2.34 2.20 .... 2.40 2.50 
.40 2.27 2.36 2.43 2.29 2.34 2.39 2.41 2.49 2.28 2.40 2.43 2.53 2.35 2.24 2.43 2.37 2.38 2.32 ... 2.45 2.56 
.45 2.33 2.41 2.47 2.35 2.40 2.43 2.45 2.55 2.34 ---- 2.47 2.57 2.39 2.30 2.49 2.41 2.42 2.35 .. 2.50 2.63 
50 2.38 2.46 2.52 2.41 2.45 2.47 2.48 2.60 2.39 . 2.61 2.43 2.36 2.54 2.46 2.45 2.38 .. 2.55 2.70 
6 2.43 23.53 23.56 .... 2.00 3.81 B3.BB .... wes 2.64 2.48 2.41 2.59 2.50 2.49 .:.. .. 2.60 2.76 
-60 2.48 2.57 2.61 2.55 2.55 2.56 2.67 2.52 2.47 2.64 .... 2.53 voee 3.04 23.83 
woes 23.838 2.62 2.65 2.60 .... 2.60 2.70 2.56 2.52 2.69 2.57 pis - -. ais 
3.66 2.68 .... 2.65 vee 2.73 3.61 3.57 .. 2.61 See 
a ee 2.71 2.76 2.65 2.62 2.65 it. ae 
2.68 2.76 2.79 2.69 2.67 2.69 ee’ Sa 
2.73 2.82 2.63 2.74 2.73 2.74 $2.70 2.80 
2.79 aes S33 3% i 2.78 2.74 2.83 
2.84 291 2.81 . 2.79 2.86 . 
2.89 2.95 2.85 2.83 2.89 .. 
2.94 2.99 2.89 > * mem. wee 
2.99 as Saisie da 3.03 ris come OS 2.91 2.97 .. 
Schedule Sehedule Schedule Schedule Schedule 
Aliso Canyon .........- 37 Elk Hillis (Shallow):... 31 Kettleman Hills ....... 11 Newport-Anaheim Sugar a rr 21 
Athens-Rosecrans ..... 8 Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 10 Lakeview Area . 31 Pree. or erst or 6 Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 
Brea-Olinda .......... 24 Wits deanesuns 20 Leffingwell ........+.- 15 Newport—Other Than Torrance . 
Buena Vista Hills .... 31 eer Lost Hills 32 Anaheim Sugar Area. 7 A eats RELY in ae 10 
Canfield Ranch ....... 34 Gato Ridge .......... McClung «......-seeeees 12 Pleasant Valley ....... 33 West Cat Canyon- Los 
CEE Scot cb bapne cee 33 GOT oc cncecovcccecce McKittrick ........... 1 Raisin Cit 33 Flores 4 
Coles Levee .......... 10 Guijarral Hills ..... Midway-Sunset ........ 31 Bt) ~ . > oe ; 
0 8 PEELE RS 36 Huntington Beach Montalvo West ...<... 14 Richfield ...... : West Coyote .... 29 
That WHS oo cse ce coos 17 Inglewood ............ Montebello ........... 23 Round Mountain ...... 1 Wheeler Ridge 16 
East Coyote .......... 27 ek ere Mountain View ........ 30 Santa Fe Springs ..... 9% Whittier . 2 
TRRGO ow ateevccceseses 2 Kern River .........+. Wey BOBO. séivsaccsstece 1 Santa Maria Valley ... 5 Wilmington 19 
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.50 per column in 
UNDISPLAYED: “For al 


tions set in type this size wi 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


out border—30 


inch. 
“Wanted to Buy”, 
‘Business eg oe fa Misceil neous classifica- 
Op cents a word. Minimum 


CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


“Help Wanted", 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are paycble in advance. 
No agency commission or cash di ts on cl 





ified advertisements. 





Business Opportunity 


FOR SALE: Central Illinois gasoline and fuel 
oil business of long standing, complete bulk 
plant and real estate with controlled service 
stations. Due to ill health, will either sell 
outright for $50,000.00 or contract to responsi- 
ble parties. BOX 611. 





WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES 


Experienced representatives now selling 
to the trade, to handle basement oil 
tank sales in addition to present lines. 
Good territories open to right parties. 
Lucrative commissions. Write us ex- 
plaining lines now handled, etc, 

1817 GARFIELD 8ST. 

DETROIT 7, MICH. 











Position Open 





SALES OPPORTUNITY 
We want a top salesman of oil equip- 
ment products or allied lines who is 
experienced with mid-west accounts. 
Must have car and be between 25-40. 
Established territory. On salary and 
commission basis our experienced men 
make upwards of $500 per month plus 
expenses, Write Sales-manager: 

EATON METAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: 1000-1300 gallon size truck-tank. 
Write HAWKEYE OIL ©o., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1-—2000 gal. 2 compartment 
truck tank, Columbia, reasonable. FAYETTE 
GASOLINE & OL COMPANY, 208-10 Grant 
St. Ext , Uni nm, Pa. 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—-Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


MARSHALL RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


50 Church St., Suite 1976 
New York 7, N. Y. 


For Sale 


TWO 5000 GAL. TANDEM gasoline trailers. 
Sell with tractors if desired. Ready for 
service. Write ©, AND M, TRANSPORTA- 
TION CO., Box 166, Springfield, Mo, 


1—1947 FRAZIER, 5140 gallon, 4 compt. 3” 
lines, tire carrier, Reyco tandem. Perfect. A 
real buy. Price $2950.00. BRUCE E. 
HACKETT CO., 621 West 58th St., Kansas 
City, Mo, 1385. 


2—5000 BARRELS EACH, bolted storage 
tanks, % gauge bottom, 3/16 gauge shell; 
erected in 1948. For further information call 
or write HUDSON OL OOMPANY, 1112 
Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City 

Yellowstone 3040. 





An advertisement in NPN’s Clas- 

sified Section will bring you quick, 

effective results at low cost. 
WRITE TODAY 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third St. 


13th & Willis Ave. Omaha, Nebraska Phone: 











COrtland 7-8090 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 




















Tanker Rates Increase 


(Continued from p. 35) ; 
Caribbean/USNH fixtures are included, but are converted 
to U.S. Gulf/USNH basis. 





CLEAN 
—_ 195@—______-—- 1951 
No. of Average No. of Average 
Fixtures Rate xtures Rate 
Jan, 2 $2.42(—15) Ss $8.20( + 191) 
TFA Sen cae 5 1.43(—50) 2 8.55( + 200) 
Mar. eves 9 2.00( —30) 9 8.04( + 182) 
RE, sé céces 5 1,89(—34) none evovdbcees 
a a 10 1,90( —33%) 3.18(+11%) 
SUMO .cccee 8 1.95(—31%) s 3.65( + 28) 
July 8 2.18(—23%) 10 3.28( + 15) 
Aug. 23 2.59(—9) 12 3.62( + 27) 
Sept. .....- 16 3.46( + 21%) 8 3.86(+35%) 
Oct. 1 4.22( +48) 5 5.39(+ 89%) 
WOW. thsoee 14 5.31(+ 86%) 10 7.86( + 176) 
Dee, .ss.5- 6.37( + 123%) 2 8.55( + 200) 
Avg. 123 3.21(+12%) 80 5.42( + 90) 
DIRTY 
No. of Average No. of Average 
Fixtures Rate Fixtures Rate 
Jan, 9 $1.83(—36) 36 7.77( +173) 
Bs vabewe 10 1.51(—4T) 12 8.50( + 198) 
Mar. 19 1,82(—36) 22 7.79(+173%) 
Apr. . 20 1.68(—41) 14 6.01( +111) 
Ss ibiess 16 1.77(—38) 13 3.21( +13) 
Jume ...... 15 1.76(—38) 19 3.65(+31%) 
July 11 1.92(—32%) 8 3.07( +8) 
AGES sieves 42 2.48(—13) 11 3.60( + 26%) 
ree 45 3.60( + 26%) 9 3.91( +37) 
Gai? wentss 22 4.25( + 49) 14 5.23( + 83%) 
Nov. 21 4.T7(+67%) 20 7.20( + 152%) 
TOG “ese cne 20 5.98( + 110) 18 8.53( + 199) 
Avg 250 3.02( + 6) 196 6.20( + 117) 


Butane Supplies Easier; Propane Tight 

NEW YORK—Easing in supplies of butane in Mid- 
Continent was reported by marketers of liquefied petro- 
leum gases Jan. 23, who at same time said propane con- 
tinued “extremely tight’. 

Prices generally were unchanged, and ceilings of prin- 
cipal marketers still were 4c for propane, 4.5c for bu- 
tane-propane mix, and 5c for butane, FOB Group 3. 

Almost every producer had some butane to offer for 
time being, one source said. On other hand, most of 
them still were oversold on propane, it was said. 
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OPS Denies Shift in Selling Price Basis 


WASHINGTON—Office of Price Stabilization, in letter 
order released Jan. 23, has denied Sun Oil Co. permission 
to shift from delivered-at-destination basis to established 
FOB ceiling prices, Marcus Hook, Pa., on sales of petro- 
leum products to 21 buyers. 


Order—L-16 to Sec. 11, CPR 63—notes that shift would 
result in increased laid-down cost to consumers involved. 
Agency denied permission on grounds that proposed shift 
would violate Sec. 18 (a) of CPR 63 relating to boosts in 
transportation costs. 


Other letter order actions released today included: 


Gulf Oi] Corp.—Amend, 1 to L-58, Sec. 11, CPR 17—Establishing 
ceilings in Zone 1 tank wagon area at Thomson, Ga., at 18c per gal. 
for No-Nox gasoline and 16.5c per gal. for Good Gulf gasoline. 

Secony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.—Amend. i to L-60, Sec. 11, CPR 17— 
Setting ceiling prices for deliveries in Chicago metropolitan area ranging 
from 11.55¢ per gal. for tank car deliveries of 150 gals. or more to 
distributors to 15.8c per gal. for tank wagon deliveries of 50 to 99 
gals. to consumers on sales of No. 1 fuel oil; 10.55c per gal. in tank 
ear lots of 400 gals. and over to distributors to 15.3c per gal. in tank 
wagon lots of 50 to 99 gals. for sales to consumers on No. 2 fuel oil; 
a ceiling of 14.3c per gal. on light Diesel] fuel for tank wagon sales 
to consumers; and a ceiling of 13.3c per gal. on all purpose Diesel 
fuel sales to all classes of buyers. 

Wudel Gas & Oil Co., Mitchell, 8. Dak.—L-131 to Sec. 11, CPR 17— 
Setting ceiling of 21.7¢ per gal. (all OPS gasoline price listings include 
state and federal taxes) for regular gasoline sold at three service 
stations in Mitchell. 

Shell Oli Co.-L-132 to Sec. 11, CPR 17—Setting ceilings on kerosine, 
No. 1 fuel oil, No, 2 fuel oil, Diesel fuel and petroleum naphthas and 
solvents sold in District of Columbia and at points in Virginia, Mary- 
land and Delaware. 

Spur Distributing Co., Nashville, Tenn.—L-36, Setting ceilings at 
service stations in Salisbury, N. C., area of 29.9¢ per gal. for premium 
gasoline and 27.9¢c for regular gasoline; 30.3c and 28.3c in Charlotte, 
N. C., area; 29.9¢ and 27.9c in Fayetteville, N. C., area; and 29.5c and 
27.5c in High Point, N. C., area. 

Southern Oil Stores, Inc., Jacksonville—L-41, L-42, L-43, L-44, L-45 
and L-46 to Sec, 17, CPR 13—Setting ceilings of 29.9¢ per gal. for 
premium and 27.9c per gal, for regular gasoline at Charlotte, N. C., 
service station; 29c and 27c at High Point, N. C.; 30.5¢ and 28.5¢ at 
Durham, N. C.; 29.5¢c and 27.5¢ at Salisbury, N. C. 

Sinclair Refining Co.—L-133 to Sec. 11, CP Ri7—Establishing ceiling 
of 15.2c per gal. on Super Flame kerosine delivered within city limits 
of Omaha, Nebr. 

Lake Shore Oo., Cudahy, Wis.—L-136 to Sec. 11, CPR 17—Estab- 
lishing ceiling of 16-5c per gal. on kerosine in company’s marketing area. 
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Service Station Business Volume 


Study of Census Reports Shows Inventory-Sales Ratios, 
Gives Breakdown by Type of Outlet and Region for 1948 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


Analysis of two 1948 Census of 
Business reports (2-R-10 and 2-R-2) 
provides a yardstick for marketers 
with which to compare sales volume 
in relationship to inventories. For 
example: 

Average All Stations—Average 
sales per station in 1948 was $34,439; 
inventory-to-sales ratio at the start 
of the year was $1 of inventory for 
every $20.83 in sales; at the end of 
the year inventory average per sta- 
tion had risen, giving a ratio of $1 
of inventory to $16.68 in sales. 

Stations Doing Under $100,000 in 
Sales—Sales per station averaged 
$28,767 per year; inventory-sales ra- 
tio at the start of the year was $1 
to $20.83 (same as average for all 
stations); by the end of the year the 
ratio was $1 to $16.24. 

Stations Doing $100,000 to $299,999 
in Sales—Average sales per station 
per year was $144,156; first of year 
inventory-sales ratio was $1 to $20.97 
(only slightly higher than all sta- 
tions); end-of-year ratio dropped only 
a little to $1 to $19.27. 


Stations Doing $300,000 to $499,999 
in Sales—Per station average in sales 
for 1948 was $366,886; first-of-year 
inventory-sales ratio was $1 to $20.05, 
while end-of-the-year ratio was $1 to 


Table 1 


Breakdown of Service Stations 
by Annual Sales Volume 


All Service Stations. 188,253 6,483,301 34,439 
Sales of $1,000,000 


or More ......... 13 ° 2 
Sales “<s $500,000 to oa . . 
315 115,569 366,886 
7,696 1,109,422 144,156 
7 31,273 2,114,087 67,599 
. 40,898 1,578,458 38,595 
z 30,244 742,989 24,566 
36,907 546,513 14,808 
‘ 19,674 145,724 17,407 
44,978 3,389 

7,869 9,331 1,186 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
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$16.52, not much off the average for 
all stations in the U. 8. 


A breakdown of inventory-to-sales 
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1948 CENSUS DATA on service station 
business volume is shown graphically in 
the charts above and below 
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ratio in stations by corporate classi- 
fication shows these results: 

Single Stations (one station op- 
erated by one marketer or one deal- 
er)—Average sales—$32,272; first of 
year inventory-sales ratio—$1 to 
$20.33; end of year ratio—$1 to 
$16.20. 

Multiunits (A station is classed as 
a multiunit if it is one of two or 
more stores in the same general kind 
of business operated by the same 
firm)—Average sales—$81,222; first 
of year inventory-sales ratio—}$1 to 


$26.29; 
$22.19. 

2-3 Store Multiunits—A verage 
sales—$71,495; first of year inven- 
tory-sales ratio—$1 to $17.94; end of 
year ratio—$1 to $14.98. 

Four or More Store Multiunits (es- 
timated by NPN on basis of Census 
data)—Average sales—$86,386; first 
of year inventory-sales ratio—$1 to 
$33.43; end of year ratio—$1 to 
$28.13. 

Compilations on the basis of Cen- 
sus Bureau figures show that average 


end of year ratio—$1 to 





Ta 


ble 2 


Sales Size of Single, Multiunit 
Service Stations 


Number 


Classification 
All Stations ....... 


All Single Stations . 

Sales of $300,000 or 
More 

Sales of - rape to 
$299, 99: 

Sales of "510,000" to 
$99,999 


Sales of Less Than 


of 


Stations 
188,253 


179,917 


275 
5,427 
117,602 


6,483,301 
5,806,236 


127,707 
767,923 
4,250,935 


Average 
Sales Per 
Station 
Per Year 
($s) 
34,439 


32,272 
464,389 
141,500 

36,147 


25,430 
8,336 


133,858 
677,065 


5,264 


All Multiunit Stations 81,222 


Sales of $300,000 or 


124 55,428 447,000 


NEW TANK INSULATION TECHNIQUE =~ .: 


305,171 151,299 


999 
Sales of ee to 


$99,999 5,001 276,097 55,208 


220 1,332 6,055 


-NICHOLSON & GALLOWAY METHOD- Se = 
AMORTIZES COST WITHIN 1 YEAR! 


2.89% 206,691 71,495 
= Aang $300,000 or 
52 24,320 467,692 


515 79,441 154,254 


91,143 49,213 


565 5,825 


Multiunits 


eee 470,374 
Sales of $300, 000° or 


86,386 
More 31,108 432,056 
Sales of $100,000 to 
$299,9 225,730 150,286 
Sales “4 $10,000 to 
$99,999 184,954 58,734 
Sales of Less Than 
$10,000 


767 6,236 





Districts Defined 


Census Bureau defines its di- 
vision of geographical districts 
as follows: 

New England — Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

Middle Atlantic—_New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

South Atlantic — West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

East South Central—Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 


East North Central—Tlinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin. 

West North Central—Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and 
Kansas. 

West South Central — Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


Mountain — Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Colora- 
do, Wyoming, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 

Pacific — California, Oregon 
and Washington. 


it Tank metal surface is divided into areas bounded vertically by channel sections. 





2) Within these areas, insulation of any type or thickness is snugly installed. 


& Insulation is then protected for the life of the tank by an outer armor. This may be .024 
Corrugated Aluminum Sheathing, Asbestos Transite, Monel or Stainless Steel, etc. 


Flow-Meter Charts show 
80 
sumption after insulation 
of 300° Asphalt Tanks! 


Saving in steam con- 


Bare Tank 100, 000 barrels 
Steam Consumption: 
13,500 pounds per hour 


Steam Consumption: 
9,800 pounds per hour 


Steam Consumption: 
3,300 pounds per hour 


TANK INSULATORS - INC. 


TANK INSULATORS Inc., 428 East 110 St., New York 29, N. Y. 
Pisase send me your booklet N-2 and details on cost to insulate 





(KIND AND SIZE OF TANK OR VESSEL) 
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Table 3 
Breakdown of Station Sales 
by Districts 


Classification 
New Engiand 
Total Service 
Stations .... 
Bales of $300,000 
r More .... 
of $100, 000 
to $299,999 .... 
Sales of $10,000 
to $99,999 
Sales of Less 
Than $10,000 .. 
Middle Atlantic 
Total Service 
Stations 


or More 
Sales of $100,000 
to $299,999 ... 
Sales of $10, 000 
to $99,999 
Sales of Less 
Than $10,000 .. 
East North Central 
Total Service 
Stations ... 
of $300, 000 
or More ... 
Sales of $100, 000 
299, 


of $10, 000 

99,999 . 

Sales of Less 
Than $10,000 .. 
West North Central 

Total Service 

Stations . 

Sales of $300,000 

or More ... 
Sales of $100,000 
to $299,999 .... 
Sales of $10,000 


Than $10,000 .. 
South Atlantic 
Total Service 
Stations .. 
Sales of $300,000 
or More . 
Sales of $100,000 
to $299,999 
Sales $10 000 
to $99,999 
Sales of Less 
Than $10,000 
East South Central 
Total Service 
Stations ... 
Sales of $300. 000 
or More .. 
Sales of $100, 000 
to $299,999 ... 
Sales of $10,000 
to $99,999 .... 
Sales of Less 
Than $10,000 .. 
West South Central 
Total Service 
Stations 
Sales of on 


Total Service 
Stations .... 

Sales of $300,000 
or More . 

Sales of $100,000 
to $299,999 

Sales of $10, 000 


Than $10,000 .. 


Pacific 
Total Service 
Stations ..... 
Sales of $300, 000 
or More .... 
Sales of $100,000 
999 
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Number 


of 


Stations 


1,478 


31,031 
48 

980 
21,012 


4,629 


36,987 
122 
1,942 
25,498 


3,472 


23,476 
73 


19 
433 
5.325 


1,002 


20,258 


58 


&,942 
41,109 
289,605 
7,693 


998,469 
21,906 
137,641 
743,859 
23,928 


1,479,603 
55,032 
284,674 
1,003,229 
19,300 


802,844 

34,955 
147,193 
543,176 


577 


5,462 
3,919 
594 
125 


,085 


9,702 


870 


310,870 
9,781 
63,481 
202,481 
5,267 


$06,421 
25,651 
147,646 
531,224 
8,149 


470,631 
137,488 
35,456 
5,205 


32,177 
456,375 
140,450 

35,402 


5,169 


40,003 
451,082 
146,588 

39,345 

5,559 


34,199 
478,836 
153,646 

35,146 

5,352 


30,209 
515,519 
140,475 

36,326 


5,007 


31,512 
434,500 
135,697 

36,227 


5,368 


29,697 
378,920 
139,714 

34,771 


5,197 


37,203 
514,789 
146,607 

38,025 

5,256 


39,808 
442,259 
143,625 

40,192 

5,846 
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Average First of Year Inventory Per Station 
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sales per station range from a low 
of $1,186 per year (7,869 stations 
with sales of less than $2,000 per 
year) to a high of $366,886 per year 
(315 stations doing from $300,000 to 
$499,999 in sales per year). As seen 
in Table 1, breakdown of average 
sales per station for those with more 
than $500,000 in sales is not avail- 
able, since Census withheld these data 
to avoid disclosure. 

From this table it is evident that 
the largest percentage of stations in 
U. S. average about $38,595 per year 


SOUTH 
WORTH ATLANTIC SOUTH 





WEST MOUN 
SOUTH 
CENTRAL CENTRAL 


EAST, 


in sales (40,898 of these units are 
listed). 

More than 95% of all stations in 
the country are listed as “single sta- 
tions,” that is, operated individually 
by dealers or lessees. Census lists 
179,917 of a total of 188,253 in this 
category, and lists 8,336 as multiunit 
stations (those operated by a com- 
pany or owner operating two or more 
stations). Table 2 gives a breakdown 
of total stations, sales per year and 
average per year by sales volume 
classification. From this table it can 
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be seen that Census found in 1948 i a 

some 52 stations doing an average ot Stations Have High Sales-to-Inventory Ratio 

$467,692 in sales per year. These wa- Sales-to-inventory ratio (dollar value) of service stations in 1950 is 

tions were in the 2-3 store multiunit reported by the Census Bureau at 19.8 to 1, as compared to a U. S. 

category. average for all retail estabushments of 10 to 1. Fuel oil dealers, the 
A close second to the 2-3 store bureau says, had an average sales-inventory ratio of 13.1 to 1 for 1950. 
i “ ” ; Comparative breakdown of sales-inventory ratios for service stations, 

units were 275 “single” stations with Pp . é 

an average of $464,389 in sales per fuel oil dealers and tire, battery and accessory dealers follow (figures for 

year. the years 1940 through 1944 not available): 

Type of Dealer 1950 «1949 «1948S 1947 s«s1946 Ss «1845S :1939 
Table 3 gives a breakdown of serv- ettion Btation ics baie alpch 20.8 sas a8 7.8 20.8 16.7 

a Rago ~ edna ull Misys gtd Tie Dettesy,” Accessory Dealers... 8.0 5.1 7.7 7.1 «10.5 9.5 











Table 4 East North Central area leads the 
field with an average sales per sta- 
$s 
neers Sve a earn er tion of $40,003. This area also leads 
. the country in number of stations 
Gu" —— with an average sales of $400,000 or 
$311,102 , more—reporting 122 such outlets. 

= Tables 4 and 5 give the breakdown 
67,687 on merchandise inventories at the 
West North Central 23, 45,878 start and finish of the year, which 

oan rg was discussed earlier. 
. : Fuel Oil Dealers—Census defines a 
LAS Ey SOR , 3ea71 1,949 31,053 dealer as one primarily engaged in 
Botan 1 »§ a ns ent ions al selling fuel oil at retail_-Census lists 

8 ’ A ’ 
Other Legal Forms .. 179,574 344,275 1,915 271,297 : 19,478 fuel oil dealers in U. S., and 
aS. | NEE Mee as om analysis of Census sales reports indi- 
nder y 19, , * 

$100,000 to $299,999 - 696 57,594 7,482 52,891 : cates these dealers average about 
$300,000 to $499,999 . 6,996 22,209 5,762 $120,124 in sales per year. Census 
__ BRO or Mave... 5,008 46,804 3,723 lists 704 fuel oil dealers doing less 


* Figures in this table are estimates based _ a sample and eomnequentiy would not necessarily than $2,000 in sales per year, and the 
be in exact agreement with data based on a complete enumeration. However, all data which relate average sales per year of this u 
to stores with sales volume of $100,000 or more or to stores of firms having more than one store, is $1 > a C P ua li a P 
are based on complete enumeration and consequently have no sampling variability, is $1,077. Census also lists 845 dealers 


doing an average of $379,188 in sales 

Table 5 per year (see Table 8). 
Service Station Merchandise Inventories, Single and Multiunits Table 7 gives a breakdown of fuel 
———Merchandise Inventories oil dealers by sales volume and cor- 


End of Avg. Per 
Year Station 


at Cost——— 
End of Avg. Per Beginning Avg. Per 
Year Station of Year Station 


U. 8.: — (9000) Table 7 


$1,992 2 Sales Size of Single, Multiunit 


2 or 3-Store Multiunits 4,773 3,985 Fuel Oil Dealers 
4-10 Store Muitiunits 


3,866 Average 
11-100 Store Multiunits 2,746 Sales Sales Per 
101 or More Store Multiunits ...... x 2,930 2,24 Dealer 


* Figures in this table are estimates based on a sample and consequently would not necessarily — 
be in exact agreement with data based on a complete enumeration, However, all data which relate 
to stores with sales volume of $100,000 or more or to stores of firms having more than one store, Al Wee O8 
are based on complete enumeration and consequently have no sampling variability. Deal 19,478 2,339,777 120,124 
** A store is classed as a multiunit if it is one of two or more stores in the same general kind ous 


of business operated by the same firm. Oil Dealers 18,033 1,913,651 106,119 
. Table 6 M 1,178 761,100 646,095 
Merchandise Inventories of Fuel Oil Dealers $299,999 3,831 637,412 166,383 
End of see —H $99,999 10,021 464,537 46,356 
Dealer Dealer 


an 
(see0) ) 0,000 1,893 8,387 4,431 
21,600 All 


47, 1,445 426,126 294,897 


£288 


360 303,678 843,550 


513 91,003 177,394 


DOA HM Waray 


455 25,955 57,044 
22 104 4,727 
865 195,409 225,906 


= 


owe hee 


e288 


2 
& 
BREEERE 


3 
88 


171 §=122,878 718,585 





A885 
- 
~ 
~ 


ns 
+4 
EBeow 
o 
a 
oa 


302 52,034 172,298 
316 17,686 55,968 
14 60 4,286 
580 230,717 397,788 


189 180,800 956,614 
based on a sample and consequently would not necessarily 
a@ complete enumeration. However, all data which relate wbaceven 38,969 184,687 
more or to stores of firms having more than one store 
variability, 
same general kind 


See 

ae Bo 
SERES 
we aw 


8,269 59,489 
44 5,500 
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eee Be Ever-Right with 


by Annual Sales Volume 


Average | * 
Sales Sales Per 
Number Entire Dealer 
of Year Per Year cs 
Classification Dealers ($000) ($) 
All Fuel Oil - | 


Dealers .. -«++ 19,478 2,339,777 120,124 
Sales of $1,000,000 
or More ......... 
Sales of $500,000 to 
$999,909 ........ 
Sales of $300,000 
99 


. bépertes 320,414 379,188 
Sales of $100,000 

299 coves te 744,499 167,518 
327,355 71,899 
115,861 39,222 


42,440 24,732 


$29,999 ........ 
Sales of $10,000 
$19,999 


s retkend os 27,563 14,747 
Sales of $5,000 
x thie Chita awe 6,699 7,313 
Sales of $2,000 
’ Spe sbideve 2,520 3,277 

Sales of Less Than 

WE aséweds aes 

* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


758 1,077 


porate set-up classification. For ex- 
ample, it lists 1,178 fuel oil dealers 
as doing an average of $646,095 in 
sales per year and 189 which average 
$956,614 in sales annually. 

A study of the inventory-sales pic- 
ture (computed from Tables 6, 7 and 
38) shows: 

All Dealers— Average sales per 
year—$120,124; first of year inven- 
tory-sales ratio—$1 to $16.61; end 
of year ratio—$1 to $13.09. 

Sales Under $100,000 Per Year (es- 
timated by NPN)—Average sales— 
$38,809; first of year inventory-sales 


ratio—$1 to $16.39; end of year—$l1 THE WoORLD’S BEST 


to $12.22. 
Sales of $100,000 to $299,999Av- ‘eleita: 4 COUPLINGS 
erage—$167,518; first of year inven- | 
tory-sales average—$1 to $16.88; end | 
of year—$1 to $13.51. 
Sales of $300,000 to $499,999—Av- 
erage—$379,188; first of year inven- 
tory-sales ratio—_$1 to $16.85; end of 
year—$1 to $13.61. 


Mississippi Dealers Organize 


JACKSON, Miss.—The first meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Service Station 
Operators Assn., has been held in 
Jackson, Miss., with Bill Eatherly, 
Eatherly’s Service Station, Jackson, 
heading the group as president. 

Program adopted by association in- 
cludes; 

1. Establishing an amendment to 
fair sales law to help prevent gasoline 
price wars. 

2. Surveying cost of car services 
at service stations. 

3. Setting up liaison committee to 
maintain contact with oil companies 
and jobbers. 

4. Setting up plan for across- 
counter cash sales only to retailers 
and those eligible to purchase at 
wholesale. 
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ELECTED OFFICERS by North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. at Jan. 16 meeting in Raleigh are (left to right): G. E. Maultsby, Jack- 
sonville, second vice president; F. C. Roberts, Acme Petroleum & Fuel Co., Gastonia, first vice president; S. D. Wooten, Thompson- 
Wooten Oil Co., Goldsboro, president; S. D. Bryan, Bryan-Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh, treasurer; and W. A. Parker, Raleigh executive 


E. O. Perkins*is now general man- 
ager of Texaco’s supply and distribu- 
tion department at New York. 

Mr. Perkins started his career with 
The Texas Co. in 1920 as a stenog- 
rapher at the Port Arthur refinery. 
After holding several positions in the 
refining department he was trans- 
ferred to the marine department in 
1948. 

J. V. ©. Maleolmson will succeed 
Mr. Perkins as assistant general man- 
ager of the marine department. Mr. 
Malcomson has been with the com- 
pany since 1942. 





seesctary 


Last month, J. D. Wentling, Jr., 
president of Wendon Oil Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa., bought out the Westmore- 
land Oil and Gas Co., thereby adding 
a bulk plant and four stations to his 
present operation. Mr. Wentling also 
recently constructed a new ware- 
house. 

* ae + 


Norman J. Walz, owner of Detroit 
Independent Oil Co., Detroit Lakes, 
Minn., tells us about the customer 
who drove into his station and asked 
for 10 gals. of gasoline. Mr. Walz 


NEW OFFICERS of the Cleveland Petroleum Club, left to right, are: Lester S. Auer- 

bach, Gulf Refining Co., second vige president; Albert H. Bingham, Ethyl Corp., presi- 

dent; Ralph L. Isselhardt, Cities Service Oil Co., secretary-treasurer; Wilson Selner, 
Allied Oil Co., first vice president 


filled the customer’s tank with eight 
gallons, all it would hold, and asked 
the man for payment for the eight 
gallons. The disturbed customer 
said “I ordered 10 gallons of gasoline 
and I’m going to pay for it,” and 
handing Mr. Walz three dollars, he 
drove off! 


+ * * 


Wallace E. Johnson of General Pe- 
troleum’s marketing department has 
been promoted to industrial relations 
manager for the company’s Wash- 
ington division with headquarters in 
Seattle. 

Mr. Johnson joined GP in 1934 as 
a district clerk in Oakland, Calif., 
sales office. He remained in sales un- 
til 1948 when he became a wage an- 
alyst for the industrial relations de- 
partment’in Los Angeles. 


* * 2 


John C. Ruddock, M.D., medical di- 
rector of Richfield Oil, Los Angeles, 
since March, 1951, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, London, Eng- 
land, “in recognition of distinguished 
services to science’. Dr. Ruddock was 
honored for his invention of the Rud- 
dock Peritoneoscope for examining 
the abdominal cavity. 


Walter E. Martin, formerly editor 
of Shell’s Los Angeles employe pub- 
lication Shell Spotlight, was named 
public relations representative in Los 
Angeles, assisting Carl E. Totten. 

Philip H. Walton, of Shell’s Los 
Angeles area personnel and indus- 
trial relations department, succeeds 
Mr. Martin. 
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*Trade-Mark 


extensive line of 


oxygenated Solvents and 
(? he MiCalS msmmencums 


solvents and chemicals. Every day more 


industries are using ENJAY materials to 
produce improved products. 


ENJAY markets this wide range of industrial chemicals: ENJAY products are 


Petrohol 91 (isopropyl! Alcohol) Methyl Ethyl Ketone Aromatic Tars marketed in bulk 
Petrohol 95 (Isopropyl! Alcohol) Ethyl Ether Paratone orin quantities to fit 
Petrohol 99 (Isopropyl Alcohol) Isopropyl! Ether Parapoid 

Secondary Buty! Alcohol Diisobutylene Paratac your requirements. 
isoocty! Alcohol Polypropylenes Paranox 

lsopropy! Acetate Butadiene Paraflow 

Scanidory Butyl Acetate lsoprene Vistanex ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
Acetone Dicyclopentadiene Naphthenic Acids 15 W. Sist St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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LOS ANGELES—Members of the Los Angeles Desk and Derrick Club are shown the operation of pumps at one of Richfield 
Oil’s central power control stations, Long Beach Harbor. Explaining the operation to the women is R. O. Pollard, superintendent 





DENVER—The Denver chapter solicits blood donors in the oil industry, FT. WORTH—Miss Noreen Allison, left, is vice 

Here A. D. Turquette, Globe Oil and Refining, watches as Nurse’s Aide president and Miss Olive Filteau is president of the 

Dorothy Stubben takes blood from J. F. Blackwell of The Texas Co. Look- Ft. Worth Desk and Derrick Club. Both are with 
xu i 


ing on is Hilda Buholzer, Continental Oil, blood donor chairman for the club 





is 


we 


a 
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NEW YORK—Officers of the newly organized New York chapter of the Desk and Derrick Club, are Jeft to right, Doris Adams, 

Esso Standard, assistant secretary; Frances Neff, Shell, recording secretary; Gertrude M. King, Gulf, vice president; Muriel Mac- 

Nab, California Commercial, treasurer; Evelyn Darby, Socony-Vacuum, assistant treasurer; Edna Hurry, New Jersey Standard, sec- 
retary and Carol L. Eberhart, The Texas Co., president 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS of the Assn. of Desk and Derrick Clubs of North America gather in New Orleans to plan the first oil 
women’s national convention, to be held Oct. 24-25 at the Shamrock Hotel, Houston. Left to right (standing) are; Rosalie Jordan, 
OIIC, Dallas, public relations chairman; Enid Bahle, Shell Oil, New Orleans, secretary; Virginia Murray, lumberger Well Sur- 
veying, New Orleans, treasurer; (seated) Blanche M. Kelley, Union Oil of California, Los Angeles, ist vice president; Katherine 
Barnes, Schlumberger Well Surveying, Los Angeles, regional director; Mrs. Lee Hoover, New Orleans president; Lucy Dee Owen, 
Oil and Gas Journal, Houston, 2nd vice president; and Margaret Neff, Dixie Geological Service, Jackson, Miss., regional director 


DESK AND DERRICK CLUB 





Oil Women Promote Better Understanding of Industry 


Just two and a half years ago, 
a young woman, Miss Inez Awty of 
Humble Oil, New Orleans, conceived 
the idea of forming a woman’s oil 
club in New Orleans. Today the club 
has expanded to include 2,500 oil 
women representing 350 oil com- 
panies throughout the United States 
and Canada, and is making plans for 
the first oil women’s national con- 
vention, to be held at the Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, Oct. 24-25. 


With the official title, Association 
of Desk and Derrick Clubs of North 
America, this oil women’s organiza- 
tion strives to “provide among the 
women employed in the petroleum 
and allied industries, through inform- 
ative and educational programs, a 
clearer understanding of the industry 
which they serve . . . to increase their 
interest and enlarge their scope of 
service.” National headquarters are 
maintained in New Orleans and head- 
ed by Mrs. Lee Wilson Hoover, sec- 
retary to an independent oil man, 


The chapters hold monthly lecture 
and discussion meetings with key in- 
dustry men as guest speakers and, 
whenever possible, members are taken 
on field trips to all types of oil field 
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- . 9. 
DALLAS—Desk and Derrick officers are left to right, standing, Marie Dee, Lone Star 
Gas Co., recording secretary; Virginia Dupies, Continental Supply Co., first vice presi- 
dent; Doris Whiteside, Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., second vice president; 
seated, Rosalie Jordan, OIC, corresponding secretary; Shirley Kyle, Cox and Cox, 
treasurer; and Grace Smith, The Texas Co., president 
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ke Easy push button control. 


* Simplicity of construction and 
operation reduces maintenance 
costs to minimum. 


No gears to shift; no clutch to 
engage. 

are Especially designed heavy duty 
explosion-proof motor, Under- 
writers approved. 


* Motor integral part of reel; 
needs no attention. 


* Can be connected through con- 
duit for sealed, safe installation. 


*” Compact, durable, dependable. 


Developed especially to overcome the dangers previously 
associated with electrical rewinds, this newest Hannay Hose 
Reel has been proven SAFE and EFFICIENT in thorough 


laboratory and field service tests. Hannay has always made | 
GOOD hose reels . . . users enthusiastically acclaim this sen: a eee 


“the BEST YET!” 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,490,353 
Patented 1950 in Canada 
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FOUNDER—Inez Awty 


installations, refineries, bulk plants, 
etc. 

Performing a real service not only 
for members but for the entire indus- 
try as well, the Desk and Derrick 
Clubs have participated actively in 
Oil Progress Week (last fall the Jack- 
son, Miss., chapter sponsored a 94 
unit parade) and have come to the 
aid of many oil conventions by pro- 
viding secretarial service and help- 
ing to register delegates. 

The Desk and Derrick Club was 





COMING MEETINGS 


1952 
FEBRUARY 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Feb. 4-6. 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Edson Hotel, Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 
7-8 


National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Feb. 
7-8. 

American P Institut 
Marketing Lubrication 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, 





Division of 
Committee, Hotel 


Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., Feb, 18-20, 

lowa Independent Ol Jobbers Assn., Inc., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Towa, Feb. 
19-21. 

Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., Lassen Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, Feb. 25-26. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual convention 
& equipment show, Milwaukee Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 


ou Industry TBA Group, West Coast regional 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif., 
. 29. 


» Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 11-13, 

Texas Oli Jobbers Assn., Inc., Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., March i2- 13. 

Ohie Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 18-20. 

National Ol Jobbers Council, spring meeting, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
March 23-26. 

Western Petroleum 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, 
March 31-April 2. 

APRIL 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
7th annual convention and lubrication ex- 
hibit, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 0O., April 


Assn., annual 
San Antonio, Tex., 


7-9. 
Oll-Heat Institute of America, Inc., annual 


exposition and convention, Exposition Hall 
and Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 14-18. 
National P m Assn., 49th semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 0O., 
April 16-18. 
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represented at the Third World Pe- 
troleum Congress in the Hague, 
Netherlands, last spring, by Mrs. 
Lucille Taylor of Houston. Although 
numerous requests from Europe have 
been received for information regard- 
ing organization of foreign chapters, 
the association will not attempt 
organization outside of North Amer- 
ica at the present time. 


> * » 


Daniel L. Pas- 
tell, of Du Pont’s 
petroleum labora- 
tory staff, is the 
recipient of the 
1950 Horning 
Memorial Award 
of the Society of 
Automotive En- 
gineers. It was 
presented to Mr. 
Pastell at the 
SAE meeting in 
Detroit, Jan, 17. 

The award is 
given annually to the author of the 
best paper on the adaptation of fuels 
to internal combustion engines. Mr. 
Pastell’s paper, ‘““Precombustion Reac- 
tions in a Motored Engine,” was pre- 
sented at the SAE summer meeting in 
French Lick, Ind., June, 1950. 

Mr. Pastell is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and has 
been with the petroleum laboratory 
at Du Pont since 1947. 


Mr. Pastell 


Chester F. Smith and Emile E. 
Soubry are each celebrating 40 years 
service with Jersey Standard. Both 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Soubry are vice 
presidents and directors of the com- 
pany. 

* * 7 

Sales personnel staff changes in 
Union Oil of California's central terri- 
tory include: 

E. K. Lord has been named distri- 
bution co-ordinator at the Oleum re- 
finery, replacing E. C. Cleveland. 

George F. Herriman, Jr., has be- 
come resident manager at Sacramen- 
to, succeeding J. T. Raabe, trans- 
ferred to the Northwest territory. 

Alfred E. Mealiffe has been ap- 
pointed resident manager of San Jose. 

Ward A. Samuelson has been named 
resident manager at Medford, Ore. 

Laurence D. Hansen has been ap- 
pointed resident manager at Alameda, 
Calif. 

T. H. Adams has been named term- 
inal superintendent and operating 
manager at Monterey, Calif. 

Frank A. Galli has been appointed 
consignee at Roseville, Calif. 

H. R. Collins, consignee at West- 
wood, has been named consignee at 
Susanville, Calif. 

T. J. Fahay, credit manager at 
Spokane, Wash., has been transferred 
to the same position at San Francisco. 


New assistant 
general manager 
of Atlantic Re- 
fining’s domestic 
sales department, 
is Howard H. In- 
gersoll, former 
manager of the 
company’s south- 
ern marketing 
region. 

Mr. Ingersoll 
will have head- 
quarters at the 
company’s main 
office in Philadelphia. His former 
headquarters were in Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Ingersoll joined Atlantic in 
1915, following his graduation from 
Cornell University. After service in 
World War II, he rejoined the com- 
pany as manager of the Delaware 
marketing district. He was appointed 
manager of the Southern marketing 
region in 1931. 


Mr. Ingersoll 


Monroe G , Secretary treas- 
urer of Penfield Petroleum Products, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the Glen Oaks Community 
Assn., an organization formed by rep- 
resentatives of Glen Oaks residents to 
construct a garden type housing de- 
velopment for 3,500 families. 


© * * > 


Frank M. Carroll, president, Or- 
leans Oil Co., Orleans, Ind. has mod- 
ernized a service station, added a new 
1,200 gal. tank truck and put ticket 
printing meters on all his trucks. 

Mr. Carroll is a member of the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


M. V. Johnston is now acting gen- 
eral credit manager for Gulf Oil at 
Pittsburgh, in the absence of R. R. 
McCoy who is on sick leave. 

J. S. Neff, formerly retail credit 
manager, has been appointed assist- 
ant general credit manager. 
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Mr. Courtney 


Two Independents Direct Activities of Kentucky Association 


New president of the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. is Charles H. Bingham, head of the Pikeville Tire 
& Oil Co., Pikeville, Ky. The company handles Texaco 
petroleum products and is also a Firestone jobber. 

A native of Barbourville, Ky., Mr. Bingham’s first job 
was in one of the departments of the state government at 
Frankfort. This venture into the realm of politics started 
him in the practice of making friends with many people, 
although he has never participated actively, in political 
affairs. The only claim to fame he makes is his wide ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Mr. Bingham’s first entry into private business was 
with the Commercial Credit Co. where he learned about 
automobile financing. Later on he launched a local auto- 
mobile finance firm known as the American Credit Corp., 
and from there went on to invest in many other ventures. 
He estimates that at one time he had as many.as eleven 
different businesses going at one time. 

During this period he was offered an opportunity 
to buy a small oil jobbing business, and in August 
1943 he took over the Pikeville Tire & Oil Co. In 
the eight years since Mr. Bingham has had the com- 
pany it has expanded considerably. While Mr. Bingham 
prefers not to quote comparative gallonage figures, his 
supplier, The Texas Co., looks upon it as one of the lead- 
ing jobbers in the state. 

Since acquiring the Pikeville concern Mr. Bingham has 
also bought, and now operates, the Mountain Petroleum 
Co., of Paintsville, Ky., another Texaco jobber. 

He is married and has one son, Jerry Bingham, aged 11. 





Stanley G. Courtney, head of the Power Oil Co., Shell 
jobber of Lexington, Ky., who has been acting chairman 
of the jobbers division of the Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. during a large part of the past 
year, following the retirement of Clarence Bauer, was 
elected to continue as chairman during 1952. Back in 
1934 Mr. Courtney served a term as president of the 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. 

A native of Georgetown, Ky., he graduated from the 
University of Kentucky law school in 1928. In 1927 he 
organized the Power Oil Co., with his father O. D. Court- 
ney, and an uncle O, C. Hamilton, and served as secre- 
tary of the company. They operated four bulk plants 
and a marine terminal at Frankfort, but dissolved the 
corporation in 1940 and set up three individual jobbing 
companies, of which the Power Oil Co. is one. 

During World War II Mr. Courtney served in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, and came out at the end of the war as 
a captain. 

After he returned from military service Mr. Courtney 
began a program of service station construction and 
modernization. He is a strong believer in the economic 
value of fewer fi class retail outlets, and has leaned 
toward large, well located stations with big gallonage 
potentials. Wherever practical he has installed larger 
underground storage tanks and makes full transport 
dumps with his own tank trucks. 

In 1942 he married Betty Powell, and has one two-year- 
old son, John Michael. 
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Mobiloil more than meets the requirements for 
a heavy-duty motor oil as outlined by American 
Petroleum Institute and recognized by Society 
of Automotive Engineers ...plus famous Triple- 
Action for top performance: 

HIGH “’V. 1.“’— (high viscosity index)—for mini- 
mum change in body over broad range of tempera- 
tures—vital for modern engines with closer-fitting 
parts, higher operating temperatures. 


ANTI-ACID—special anti-acid agents to give high 
oxidation stability — greater protection against 
corrosion of engine parts. 


HIGH DETERGENCY—plus dispersive properties 
—to help hold deposit-forming materials in sus- 
pension—keep engines clean ...especially im- 
portant for engines with hydraulic valve lifters. 


Why Sell Anything L 
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Mobiloil—World's Largest Seller—at the Sign of Friendly Service! 
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- SOCONY-VACUUM 


MISSOURI—4140 Lindell 


SOCONY-VACUUM OL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
025 Grand Ave. «© DETROIT 32 


59 E. Van 


26 Broadway *« CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS- A 
¢ MILWAUKEE M 


NEW YORK 4, N. ¥ 
St. ¢« BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND—1914 North Charles St 
e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO—1422 Euclid 
my-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 


” WISCONSIN—907 South First St 
Soco! 
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e¢ ST. LOUIS 8, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
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Gilbert & Barker 


The me Leather 


...f0r maintained accuracy 


The finest calfskin in the entire world is found within the four-piston 
meter used in Gilbarco gasoline pumps. .. leather so perfect that 
only one tanner in America provides it. That’s why Gilbarco 
wear-proof piston leathers give you split-drop accuracy for long, 
additional years. The heavy-duty construction . . . the careful 
workmanship . .. that go into every Gilbarco pump guarantee extra 
trouble-free service. A Gilbarco pump is your first choice to last. 
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Manufacturing Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Toronto, Canada 





